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‘Heartiest Greetings to... 


ALL MEMBERS 


OF THE 


EAST TENNESSEE EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


We welcome you to Knoxville and cordially invite you to. visit our store—and our exhibits of 


Art “Materials 
“Ossual Aids 
Instructional Supplies 
“Workbooks and Other “Geaching Aids 


BOOTHS 16, 17, 18, and 24 
U. T. GYMNASIUM 


x 


HIGHLAND @> PRODUCTS 
ME 


COMPANY 


720 South Gay Street, Knoxville 





CORONET JOINS LEARNING WITH LIFE 


rawing and blowing are 


sé ' d . 7 
Pressing, thods of glassmaking. 


the chief me 


Sally never had any use for science. She learned it in school because she had to— 
and forgot it when the bell rang. But this statement, enlivened in a beautifully- 
colored Coronet Picture Story on the scientific making of glass, fired her imagination. 
For the first time she saw science as a vital tool for creating the comforts of daily 
life—as a subject for fascinating study. 


Thousands of students-are finding in the readable, colorfully alive pages of Coronet 
Magazine the same exciting stimulus to learning that Sally discovered in this Coronet 
Picture Story. Teachers like Sally’s are turning more and more to Coronet as a 
means of awakening student eagerness to learn . . . because Coronet entertains 
while it educates, because it helps students understand how learning blends with life. 
To Sally, Coronet’s ‘Education for Living” introduced the marvelous world of science 
and its relation to everyday life. To many other students, the doors of English, the 
fine arts, the social sciences, mathematics, vocational education and many other 
subjects are being opened with a Coronet key. In Coronet’s Picture Stories, articles, 
Bookettes, special features and Game Books, America’s teachers have found a 
breadth of educational material that eases teaching and increases learning by 
relating study to the outside world. 


Give your students the benefit of Coronet. Fill in the coupon and mail it today to the 
Education Department. Your order will be filled promptly. 


ITU e: WES 15c per copy instead of 25¢ 
Minimum monthly order, 5 copies 


Your monthly copy of Coronet free with your classroom order for 10 or 
more copies per month. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 

CORONET, 919 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Illinois 

Please enter my order for. copies of CORONET each month 
(minimum monthly order, 5 copies) for. months, beginning 


A TEACHER’S GUIDE TO CORONET with the_____issue, at the special School Rate of 15c per copy. 


This guide, based on selected topics from the current issue of Name Subject 








Coronet, is prepared monthly by a committee of high school 
School Address__ 





and college educators who are familiar with present-day teach- 
ing needs. Distributed monthly as a special service to Coronet’s City Zone____State 
teacher-subscribers, it is designed to facilitate their classroom 
use of Coronet’s educational material. 
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Wik 5 ANYTHING 


URING these difficult times we are more than 
D ever determined to provide SERVICE that is 
dependable, thorough, and prompt, for your school 
supply needs. It is difficult, of course, to keep all 
items always in our warehouse stocks for immedi- 
ate delivery, but we shall take every possible pre- 
caution to fill your needs completely, quickly and 


continuously. 


Our staff, fully experienced in the school buyer’s 


problems, will welcome any opportunity to be of 


assistance. 


Send for our latest catalog! 


Nashville Products Co. | Highland Products Co. 
158 Second Ave., North 720 Gay Street 
Nashville 3, Tenn. Knoxville 8, Tenn. 


Exclusive distributors for 


Amedcan Sealing Company 











Anoxville an 
Miller's 
Welcome You 
i he: Mie ee 


We appreciate the work you are doing in 
training our future citizens and maintaining 
a high standard of education. We too... 


are trying to do our part to maintain stand- 


ards—of quality, of fashion, and of service. 


Shop with confidence in the Miller's label. 
































IF ANY OF YOUR SENIORS show ex- 
ceptional scientific aptitude, by 
all means encourage them to en- 
ter the Fifth Annual Science 
Talent Search, conducted to 
discover the most promising 
youthful scientists of tomorrow. 
$11,000 in Westinghouse Scholar- 
ships will be awarded to winners 
—plus 260 Honorable Mentions 
which often result in scholarship 
offers from other sources. 


any budding Scientists 
in your Senior Class? 


Science Talent Search aptitude tests 


Entrants in the Science Talent Search must first take an aptitude 
test . . . which determines their range of scientific knowledge, 
reasoning powers, and general aptitude. High School 

Seniors — both boys and girls — can take this 
test right in your own school, 

early in December. 





Essays on Scientific Projects 


Contestants must also write a 1,000-word essay on the 
topic, “My Scientific Project’”—stating just what they 
are now doing, or plan to do, in experimentation or 
research. These essays must be submitted no later 
than December 27, 1945. 





Trips to Washington, D. C., for 40 Finalists 


Judges then select 40 finalists who are invited to attend the 
Science Talent Institute at the Nation’s Capital—as guests of 
Westinghouse. The chance of a lifetime for your Seniors to 
attend the Science Talent Institute, 
meet famous scientists, visit 

places of national interest! 





$11,000 in Scholarships to Winners 


While in Washington they will be interviewed by judges 
who will award two $2,400 Westinghouse Grand Science 
Scholarships — to the most talented boy and girl — and other 
Westinghouse Scholarships of a total value of $6,200. The 
Annual Science Talent Search is sponsored by the 
Westinghouse Educational Foundation and 

conducted by Science Clubs of America. 





MAIL COUPON FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 





Science Clubs of America (STM-105) 
1719 N. St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


a 
Please tell me how I can arrange to have my abler Seniors participate 
in the Fifth Annual Science Talent Search. I have (number)........ 
students who may enter the competition. 


CLANES HS BS CITIES ay Sener eeee et TEES, Pe ee Ns 0:05 sek seccseseues 
(Please type or print) 

Tune in: JOHN CHARLES THOMAS — Sunday, DR csaicieds ccc0s tocsscigdanuscannpiad bs eaterd cecuheiy ane enpenes meee 

2:30 pm, EWT, NBC « TED MALONE — Monday es 

thru Friday, 11:45 am, EWT, American Network BD NCES oo. a's ba eds peancdecenmnbendebsadedisdeepwenasdael 
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YOU BUY 
SATISFACTION 


Supplementary Readers... 


Investigate now the 
Guidance in Reading Books 
THEN AND NOW Grade 4 
WIDENING TRAILS Grade 5 
ROADS OF PROGRESS Grade 6 


When you purchase 


“Bound to Stay Bound” 
LIBRARY BINDING 


The content is factual and realistic, based on 
Science and Social Science material. Brief selec- 
tions — interesting — controlled vocabulary — ap- 
propriate illustrations—attractive prices. 


These readers may be purchased through the 
Division of Free Textbooks. 


LIBRARY BOOKS .. . Look over our stock at 
the Tennessee Book Store. 


And 
PREBOUND BOOKS 


For your book needs investigate those of 


LYONS and CARNAHAN 


2500 Prairie Avenue Chicago 16, Illinois 


New. Method Book Bindery, Inc. 


Tennessee Representative — Basil B. McMahan, JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS 


Manchester, Tennessee 
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l ) h 
Dr. Alexander J. Stoddard, 
Supt. of Schools, Philadelphia 









The New English 


series that Dr. Matilda Bailey 
really teaches secon yy em 
GRAMMAR Dr. William Dodge Lewis 


@ New and time-saving methods of teaching, with emphasis on essen- 
tials, make this carefully developed series highly teachable. For 
efficient teaching the major aspects of the program—oral and writ- 


* ten composition, punctuation, capitalization, usage, and grammar— 
American are broken into their component parts, and each part is developed, 
B k maintained, reviewed, and tested thoroughly. The careful grad- 

00 ing of the steps of the language program, the teaching of just one 

. step at a time, and the resulting cumulative pattern are the out- 
ompany standing features. Provision is made for individual differences in 
; a variety of assignments in each chapter. Vocabulary is given full 

300 Pike Street development and word building exercises are emphasized. Grammar 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio is stressed in an abundance of boxed rules. Printed by Illustratone. 


. 
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1. PHYSICAL FITNESS 


(For Junior and Senior High School 
level.) ‘Exercise is Vital’ chart plus 
“Am | Physically Fit?’ student folders 
(including check sheets). : 





Free! This up-to-the-minute 





2. DENTAL HEALTH 


(For both Elementary and Secondary 
levels.) 5-Way Plan for Elementary 
classes and special material for high 
school groups. 


3. PERSONAL GROOMING 


(For High School and College Hygiene 
classes.) Colored wall chart, new 
Grooming-for-School charts, student 
leaflets and grooming guides. 





material for 


Health and Grooming Programs! 


Clip coupon now. Take advantage of these 
. teaching aids designed to promote better 
health among your groups. 


H™: HOW you can get off to a good start on 
those all-important health programs. Let us 
prove how much we can help you — with visual 
material expressly planned with groups like yours 


in mind. 


Bristol-Myers Co., Dept. ST-105 


4 


of material available. Then send in the coupon 
below, carefully indicating the free teaching aids 
you'll need in your work. 


Included are effective new wall charts in attrac- 


tive colors, as well as special student material and 
teaching pamphlets. Each contributes to the 
smooth planning and carrying out of programs on 
personal health and grooming. Don’t delay. Clip 


the coupon now and send it right away for your 
First read above descriptions of the various sets free copies. 


Please send me FREE Visual Programs checked below. 


, 
1 
l 
45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
| 
1. Physical Fitness (J 
| 


2. Dental Health TJ 


3. Personal Grooming: Body Cleanliness [1] Hand Care [1] 


Name 





Name of school or group....................... 





(where you teach) 
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Eritorial Comment .. . 


PEACE AND THEN— 


Peace now reigns throughout the world. After a 
period of years of war, bloodshed, cruelty, hunger, 
and pestilence, the guns are silenced and the battle 
flags are furled. Since December 7, 1941, our own 
country has known the touch of the cruel hand of 
war. Our own sons and brothers have been in the 
thick of the fight and many have paid the supreme 
price. 


On May 8, 1945, the enemy in Europe capitu- 
lated, and on August 10, 1945, the Japanese, who 
so arrogantly stabbed us in the back at Pearl Har- 
bor, were forced to ask for peace. Details were 
worked out, and then the little man who wears 
glasses and who rides a white horse asked his peo- 
ple to lay down their arms. These people, millions 
of them who were trained for war, complied with 
his request, because they look upon the little man 
not only as emperor but as god. 


It does not seem possible, but the war is over 
and we, along with our Allies, are the victors. Why 
did we win the war? Perhaps there are many an- 
swers. There are those who say that God was on 
our side, and perhaps they are right. We had great 
wealth and natural resources to put into the con- 
fligt—and we spared none of it. We had the finest 
type of manhood and womanhood in the world to 
train for fighting, and they sacrificed their time, 
their businesses, and in many cases their lives for 
the cause of the country they loved. We had the 
finest industrial workers in the world, and they 
converted from peacetime industry to an industry 
that turned out more and better ships, finer and 
faster planes. We had the greatest production of 
food and farm products in our history, feeding the 
world and keeping plenty for ourselves. Our great 
scientists, with the help of those of other countries, 
gave us the finest implements of war, including the 
super-powerful atomic bomb. Most of our people 
gave their all to the cause—buying bonds, doing 
Red Cross work, responding to every call. Maybe 
these are the reasons we won the war. 


But why are these things true? Why is our coun- 
try wealthy? Why are our people great? Why 
could our boys who were trained for peace become 
great soldiers? Perhaps it is because of the great 
resources bestowed upon our country by Nature. 
Perhaps it is because of the native ability of our 
people. No doubt these things are true, but there 
must be other reasons. 


Education is one of the reasons for our greatness. 
It is true that too many of our people are sadly 
deficient in education. It is true that thousands of 
them are illiterate. On the other hand, our great 
scientists were educated in the schools of America. 
Our industrial leaders and workers were trained 


here. Our farmers are products of our school sys- 
tem. The boys and girls who carried the burden 
of warfare learned lessons of courage, determina- 
tion, and adaptability in the public schools of this 
country. Education has its weaknesses and edu- 
cators have made many mistakes, but the product 
stood the supreme test. Peace has come and we are 
the victors. 


Yes, there is peace in the world and education 
played an important part in the winning of the 
war. Will education continue to do its part in the 
peace that follows? 


Education must do its part if peace is to prevail. 
A noted educator recently said that the world can- 
not exist half educated and half ignorant without 
all suffering the consequences. This is very true. 
We must not only wipe out illiteracy in this country 
but also throughout the world, and we must see to 
it that education becomes a force for good rather 
than evil. 


A fine beginning has been made. The forces of 
education and their friends succeeded in having 
education written into the San Francisco Charter. 
The A. B. L. E. Committee—Agriculture, Business, 
Labor, and Education—through a united front per- 
suaded the U. S. delegation that this should be 
done, and it was done. The way is now open to 
establishing an international office of education for 
the purpose of carrying out the educational provi- 
sions of the Charter. The teaching profession must 
work diligently year after year to follow up the 
opportunities provided for education in the Charter. 
We must not fail. Another failure to maintain 
peace may mean the destruction of civilization. 
This idea is clearly expressed in the following 
words from “Education and the People’s Peace.” 


“To use our next greatest chance more 
wisely than we did after 1918 is a trust that 
we hold alike for our honored dead, for the 
living, and for generations yet unborn. 
Now is the time for the American people 
to match the varied wealth of their great 
resources, and the tremendous military po- 
tential of their men and their machines, 
with a moral and educational program of 
equal stature—the powerful force of edu- 
cation must be fully and wisely used in 
mankind’s next, and perhaps last, chance to 
build a peaceful world.” 


There is power in education. America must de- 
velop this power and aid the other countries of 
the world in developing the education of their peo- 
ple. Then all peoples of the world must work to 
the end that this power is used for peace, not war; 
for building, not destroying; for culture, not bar- 
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barism; for the good and the beautiful, not the evil 
and ugly. Today much of the world is in ruins. 
Millions of lives have been lost or maimed. What 
would the world be like today if, twenty-five years 
ago, men had turned the power of education to- 
ward building peace; if the billions of dollars spent 
for destruction had been spent for building; if in- 
dustry and science had spent their power for im- 
proving the living conditions of men rather than 
for destroying men—what would the world be like? 
Yes, there is peace, and upon education rests much 
of the responsibility for a lasting peace. May the 
educators of the world see to it that education func- 
tions. May all people see to it that the best in 
education is made possible. May all people realize 
the power of education and direct this power to- 
ward peace and may 
“the American people fashion an education 
designed to give to the rising generation 
the loyalties, the knowledge, the discipline 
of free men—incorporate into the behavior 
of youth the great patterns of democratic 
living and faith.” 


THE EDUCATIONAL SURVEY 

The last session of the General Assembly appro- 
priated thirty thousand dollars for an educational 
survey, giving the Commissioner of Education au- 
thority “to direct a study of public education in 
Tennessee and report his findings to the governor 
and General Assembly of the state at the opening 
of its regular session in January, 1947.” 

The commissioner has taken steps toward making 
this survey. He has appointed Dr. E. A. Waters 
of the University of Tennessee as director. This 
is a fine beginning. Doctor Waters is well equipped 
both by training and experience for this work. We 
predict a comprehensive and satisfactory survey 
under his direction. 

Dr. C. H. Gilmore of the State Department of 
Education has been named by the commissioner 
as associate director. Doctor Gilmore worked very 
closely with the survey which was made a few 
years ago. His knowledge of the school situation 
in Tennessee and his experience with survey tech- 
niques qualify him eminently for this work. 

Every school official, every teacher, and every 
other person called upon should give the very best 
to the work of the survey. There should be noth- 


ing left undone to make it a complete success. The 
recommendations which are to be made to the 
General Assembly should be sound and reasonable 
and should be based strictly on facts and on needs. 
When such recommendations are made, then all 
of us should give our best to securing legislation 
which will make effective these recommendations. 

The survey is off to a good start. Let us see it 
through to a successful completion. 


a 
BUY MORE BONDS 


The war has ended, but the cost of the war has 
not ended. There yet remains the cost of occu- 


pation, the cost of hospitalization, and the cost for 


returning our fighting men to their homes, In 
addition to all this, there is the huge debt brought 
about by the war. 

The School Program of the United States Treas- 
ury Department, heretofore known as the “Schools- 
at-War Program” will be continued through 1945- 
1946. The schools of Tennessee have made a won- 
derful contribution to this program. They will 
continue to do so. The entire program merits the 
support of every teacher and every pupil in the 
state. 

For further information teachers should write 
the Tennessee War Finance Committee, United 
States Treasury Department, 330 Third National 
Bank Building, Nashville. 


a 
REGIONAL MEETINGS 


This issue of THE TENNESSEE TEACHER carries the 
program for the general meetings of the East Ten- 
nessee Education Association. The Middle Ten- 
nessee program goes out in a special edition and 
the program for the West Tennessee meeting will 
appear in the November issue. The programs are 
unusually strong this year and merit the attention 
of all teachers. 

Since 1942 all of us have been restricted in travel 
and have not had an opportunity to attend meet- 
ings freely and easily. Now all bans on travel and 
conventions have been lifted, so there is no reason 
why all of us should not plan to attend one of these 
meetings. 

If you plan to spend a night at either of the 
meetings, you should write for your hotel reserva- 


tion now. ‘i 




















SEE THE NEW EDITION 


THE WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 


BOOTH NO. 7, E.T.E.A, MEETING 
19 Volumes—Over 10,000 Pages; Over 15,000 Pictures 


New Material—Continuous Revision—Yearbook. 
Dictionary Asranaoem of material. 
Textbooks refer to i 

. Integrated Activity Units and Guidance Mono- 


— s available. 
SERVICES COMBINED MAKE BEST IN- 
STRUCTIONAL MATERIALS. 

Same low prew. or prions 

; Conventent Nashville Office for prompt service. 


THE QUARRIE CORPORATION—H. A. em, Manager 
605 Third National Bank = in 
Nashville 3, Tennessee clephone 6-0324 
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: A Brand New Booklet 
About the New Printing 


of BRITANNICA JUNIOR 






Just off the press 
Send today for your copy 


From one source or another you have probably heard a great deal 
about BRITANNICA JUNIOR, but there are new things about which you haven't been told because, up to now, 
we haven’t been ready to talk about them. May we send you a copy of a brand new 40-page booklet containing 
material from the new printing? It’s yours for the asking. Here are some of the things you will find in the booklet: 

@ 37 reproductions of the new type of illustrations now being used 

throughout Britannica Junior. 

@ 18 complete articles from Britannica Junior. 


@ Complete lists of all articles in Britannica Junior pertaining to ANIMALS, 
to BIRDS, to INSECTS, to PLANTS and to FISH. 


@ A complete Science Study Unit on “How Plants And Animals Adapt 


Themselves To Their Environment.” 


Naturally, we want you to have as many sets of Britannica Junior 
in your school as you can well use. Perhaps this descriptive 
booklet, containing pages taken right from the set, will tell 


our story better than we can. Send for YOUR copy today. 


Educational Department 


Encyclopaedia Britannica 


20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ili. 


: Educational Department Please send me, without obligation and without charge, a copy of your new booklet about 
Britannica Junior. 














Encyclopaedia Britannica Neme _Address. 
City__ ee State. 
20 No. Wacker Drive School__ —m ; 





Chicago 6, Illinois Please send information about Encyclopaedia Britannica [_] Britannica World Atlas ‘ 
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HE TAUGHT CHILDREN 


E. E. STONECIPHER 
President of the Department of Rural 
Education, N.E.A. 


Listening to the conversation 
of students, college faculty, place- 
ment bureaus, and public school 
administrators around teacher- 


education institutions, one some- 


times wonders “where does the 
child come into the teaching 
process.” You hear such expres- 
sions as “I am going to teach 
math,” “We want a _ primary 
teacher,” or “There is a call for 
someone to teach home econom- 
ics.” They seem to forget that 
every successful teacher must 
first of all teach children and that 
subject matter and materials are 
but a means to an end. However, 
one can no more teach children 
without teaching something than 
he can feed a hungry child with- 
out food, but the food and the 
manner of preparation is suited to 
the individual for whom used. It 
differs with different people—so 
should instruction. 


Si Smith Taught Children 


A few years ago the writer 
dropped into a country school 
which we shall call Dog Walk. 
It was located in the extreme tip 
of the Ozark country and was 
taught by a mature young man, 
whom we shall call Si Smith. Si 
had considerable experience, two 
years of college education, a love 
for children, and an appreciation 
of people—all of which are essen- 
tial qualities in a good teacher. 
We went back again and again 
because it was a pleasure to see 
Si teaching children. 


The Child Has a Personality 

Si recognized, in the first place, 
that every child is a human being 
with a personality of his own in- 
fluenced by heredity, environ- 
ment, and experience. His school 
was organized and conducted in 
such a way as to utilize the best 
of each of these influences. 


A Well-Arranged Building 
By an act of God, the old school 
building had been removed a few 
years previously and the new 
building had more space and edu- 
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cational facilities than are often 
available. The furniture and 
equipment were arranged so as 
to secure mobility and flexibility. 
Both were utilized to further the 
interests and the learning expe- 
riences of the children. 


School Curriculum Around Cen- 
ters of Interest 


The school seemed to move 
around three centers: a flexible 
program designed to secure max- 
imum child activity; a vital school 
and community relationship; and 
a hot-lunch program so organized 
as to promote health, socialization, 
and appreciation of vocational ac- 
tivities. 

Adaptable Schedule and Equip- 
ment 

A flexible class schedule pro- 
vided opportunities for such ac- 
tivities as singing, art apprecia- 
tion, handicraft, and socialized 
play as well as for study of the 
traditional subjects. The children 
liked to sing, and, although Si was 
not a musician, he had them all 
participating in school and com- 
munity music programs. A va- 
riety of games was played, one 
of the most popular being ping- 
pong. A folding board fitted over 
the sand table served either as a 
worktable or a tennis board. 

The children all learned to play 
the games and the interest spread 
to older out-of-school youth and 
to the parents. An indoor tennis 
tournament was held in the 
spring, in which all of these 
groups participated. Patrons and 
children assembled at the school- 
house one night a month; school 
furniture was moved aside and 
all engaged in such games as spin- 
the-platter, take home what you 
borrow, and other games. Re- 
freshments were served follow- 
ing the games and a social hour 
enjoyed. Socials in the homes 
were encouraged and the teacher 
and wife helped with the enter- 
tainment. 


The Lunch Program 
A large storm cave was made 
into a kitchen and dining room 
for serving hot lunches. Advan- 
tage was taken of government 


commodities, and, through the _ 


‘W.P.A., a competent woman was 


assigned to the school. Lunch 
was served in a sanitary manner, 
amidst pleasing conversation. A 
garden project grew out of this 
and community gardens were mo- 
tivated. The W.P.A. worker 
canned vegetables for the school 
and taught the parents how best’ 
to care for the vegetables they 
produced. 


Fundamentals Well Taught 

Fundamental knowledge and 
skills were not neglected. As one 
would expect from children who 
were motivated through home 
and environmental experiences, 
the standards of achievement ex- 
celled former records, as was 
shown in prizes won and grades 
made in the county competitions. 
No, Si Smith did not neglect to 
teach subject matter; but he did 
teach it to children, and in such 
a way that their social, intellec- 
tual and physical development 
were promoted while they were 
learning to make wholesome ad- 
justments to life as they found it. 


Rural School Opportunities 

The teacher in the rural school 
has opportunities unexcelled by 
any other to get well acquainted 
with the child and his family, and 
to recognize and utilize environ-. 
mental experiences and condi- 
tions. She, with the aid of the. 
children, can assemble in a loose- 
leaf notebook interesting data re- 
garding the home and the com- 
munity; about the land, the peo- 
ple, and community resources, 
cultural, material, and economic 
—and she may come to know 
most intimately the organizations 
and institutions that affect the 
child’s life. These timely data 
may be used to motivate interests 
and activities and as an aid in 
interpreting and applying the 
subject matter of the texts. Once 
rural folk come to know the 
teacher and to discover her in- 
terest in their children, they will 
show a cooperative spirit that is 
gratifying. They will assist .in 
rearranging, securing, and making 
needed equipment and will co- 
operate in developing a social and 
recreational life that makes for 
happy living together. 

(Continued on page 64) 
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Boards of Education® 


MRS. W. W. HARLIN 
President 
Tennessee Association of Public School 
Board Members 


The time which you have allot- 
ted for a presentation of the sub- 
ject, “Boards of Education,” is sig- 
nificant of the recognition which 
you are giving to your colaborer. 
To me, the encouraging point of 
this type of conference is the rec- 
ognition by educators and school 
board members that the school 
program is a matter of concern to 
the entire public. Education is no 
longer to be looked upon as a 
mysterious process beyond the 
layman’s powers of comprehen- 
sion. Working together as organ- 
izations and as individuals, we can 
devise the means and methods 
necessary. 


The school board member, 
through his acceptance of election 
or appointment,. has dedicated 
himself to high purpose, unbiased 
thinking, and to courageous ac- 
tion. He has a responsibility to 
the children who attend school. 
Children pass through school but 
once. They do not provide the 
school environment in which they 
live, but are the recipients of 
whatever it has to offer. The 
most important responsibility 
which a school board has is to 
make sure that the children of 
the community are receiving the 
kind of education to which they 
are entitled. 


The length of time a board 
member serves may bear a defi- 
nite relationship to his ability to 
give effective leadership. Since a 
majority of individuals succeed to 
board membership without pre- 
vious training or experience in 
educational matters, the terms of 
membership constitute a period of 
in-service training that steadily 
improves the type of service ren- 
dered. 


Membership on a board affords 
an opportunity to serve a commu- 
nity in a very definite way as well 
as a far-reaching one. Whenever 
‘ delivered to Conference of Mid- 
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any other objective such as per- 
sonal gain or group advantage is 
the motive, the best interests of 
the schools are destined to suffer. 
I heard recently of a board mem- 
ber who frankly stated that his 
only reason for serving on a 
school board was because the su- 
perintendent asked him to, and he 
was going to do just whatever the 
superintendent wanted him to do. 
In my judgment, both are unwor- 
thy of the positions of confidence 
which they hold; needless to say, 
both are guilty of abusing the 
privileges they have. Will a con- 
structive program result from 
such a relationship? 

Community thinking on old 
policies are sometimes hard to 
change. Serious and oftentimes 
embarrassing reactions reflect the 
narrowness of attitudes of selfish 
interests and self-sufficient indi- 
viduals outside the school realm. 
The supreme test to a _ school 
board member comes when he 
must decide whether he will stand 
firm for his convictions or allow 
local pressure to divert him from 
the improvement he proposes in 
the educational services of the 
schools. This improvement may 
affect personnel, economic admin- 
istration, change of policies, or in- 
structional program. 

Do you, as superintendent, act 
as adviser to your board? By 
professional training and experi- 
ence, you are acquainted not only 
with the executive techniques for 
managing a system; but you 
should also be familiar with the 
basic policies that should govern 
a system. You know from study, 
observation, and experience what 
policies are used in other school 
systems, particularly the better 
ones. In connection with a policy 
a board of education may be con- 
sidering, you, as superintendent, 
can answer such questions as: 
What are the principles involved? 
How do people react to such a pol- 
icy in communities where it is 
used, or are likely to react, judg- 
ing from the reception of similar 
policies, if the policy is a new 
one? Are there legal complica- 





tions, and if so, what are they? 
How will the adoption of the pol- 
icy affect the education of the pu- 
pils? That is the number one 
question! 

Certainly no policy should be 
adopted by the board of education 
without the answers to such ques- 
tions. Certainly, too, no board of 
education should fail to take ad- 
vantage of knowledge about such 
matters that its superintendent 
possesses because of his profes- 
sional training. The superintend- 
ent is bound by the standards of 
his profession to make such rec- 
ommendations about policies as 
seem needed for the good of the 
schools. Here is no place for a 
lack of courage if he fears the 
board’s action will reflect unfa- 
vorably on him or on the board, 
collectively or individually. He 
is bound by the ethics of his pro- 
fession to protect board members 
from unjust criticism and public 
reaction where the board’s action 
is for the school’s best interest. 


Many excellent policies do 
come from board members’ sug- 
gestions. This origin should be 
encouraged. To have board mem- 
bers as well as the superintend- 
ent suggesting policies increases 
the number from which to select 
and accordingly tends to improve 
the quality of those adopted. 


Education has recognized the 
changing tempo of American 
progress by establishing training 
courses which provide a broad, 
general education. What has the 
school board member done to pre- 
pare himself to keep pace with 
this tempo? 

The common complaint by su- 
perintendents of small systems is 
that they encounter great diffi- 
culty in interesting their board 
members in a modern program of 
education. Uninformed laymen 
are apt to describe modern sys- 
tems as “fads and frills” which 
are both costly and unnecessary. 
To overcome these conditions re- 
quires the same patience and skill 
that the superintendent expects 
the teacher to exhibit in the class- 
room. First, the superintendent 
must assume that the members of 
laity who are responsible for the 
administration of a school system 
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Among the little known pioneers of American rail- 
roading are a number of Southern men who, in 1829 
and 1830, sought to harness the power of the wind to 
the propulsion of a small car over a railroad that is 
now part of the Southern Railway System that 


“serves the South.” 


The sail car was a dismal failure. But failure and 
disappointment served only to spur these pioneers on 
to achieve breath-taking success with revolutionary 
new steam power. Soon, the first steam railroad train 
on the American continent was clicking off the miles 


Basic information on the fascinating railway industry 
is contained in a “‘Pupil’s Kit” prepared by the Southern 
Railway System and a ‘“‘Teacher’s. Kit”? prepared by the 


Association of American Railroads. 


Free copies of both are available to school officials and 
teachers. Write to B. E. Young, Assistant to the President, 
Southern Railway System, Box 1808, Washington 13, D. C. 
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on that selfsame piece of track in South Carolina. 


Today, as then, the 50,000 men and women of the 
Southern Railway System are forever searching for 
...and finding...new and better ways to railroad... 
continually improving services and facilities...and 
continually giving the South a finer and more efficient 
transportation service. 


For the pioneering spirit is still strong on the 
Southern...as strong, ‘as vital, and as productive of 
advances in the art of railroading as it was back in 
the days when railroading was new in America. ‘ 
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Announcing A New and Complete Service 


ior VISUAL INSTRUCTION 


... SPECIFICALLY DESIGNED TO GIVE PRACTICAL HELP IN 
THE TEACHING OF ACTUAL CURRICULUM SUBJECTS 


NOW — you can get a completely integrated program of 16 mm. sound- 





films, discussional strip-films and supplementary printed material to 


help you teach practically any basic curriculum subject from kinder- > 5 E 
garten through high school! Every phase of the service perfected by 


leading authorities—backed by the publishers of “Young America”! Sale 


Here, At Last, is a complete Visual Instruction Service 
that not only offers carefully planned films for every grade 
and practically every basic curriculum subject from kinder- 
garten through high school, but, more importantly, the films 
are being made specifically to supplement the best basic text 
books now in use. All types of films are included : basic cur- 
riculum, supplementary, orientation, documentary, and 
carefully selected commercial films. 


YOUNG AMERICA FILMS SET NEW 
HIGH STANDARDS! 


Editorially and technically you can be sure that Young 
America 16 mm. Films and 35 mm. Strip-films are of high- 
est quality. They are planned and supervised by leading 
authorities on each specific film subject. These men work 
closely with specialists in curriculum and visual education 
as well as with outstanding creative and production experts 
in the educational motion picture field. 


The complete Young America Visual Instruction Service 
includes: 16 mm. sound films—35 mm. strip films of the 
discussional type—graded teaching manuals—and carefully 
organized lesson plans. Manuals include summaries, discus- 
sion outlines, activity programs and supplementary projects. 





Your Exclusive Distributor for 
Young America Films is: 


Nashville Products Co., Nashville, Tenn. 
Nashville Products Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 











YOUNG AMERICA FILMS 


This proud American eagle appears | 
on the cover of every copy of “Young 
America”—the National News | 
Weekly for Youth. To teachers and | 
‘ school administrators it has long 
been a symbol of editorial excellence in the school 
publication field. Now, it is destined to become just 
as highly respected as the hallmark of quality and j 
service in the Visual Education field as well. Look 
for it as your guarantee of highest standards on 
Young America Films, Teachers Guides, Manuals, | 
and Equipment Recommendations. 


1%! 








All printed material is prepared by experienced teachers 
who have a thorough working knowledge of your teaching 
problems and needs, they bring you a wealth of stimulating 
and practical material. They show how to prepare your 
students for film showing, how to invite comments, promote 
discussion, and check results. 


A COMPLETE EQUIPMENT SERVICE, TOO! 


Younc AmeErica FivMs also offers you a complete selection 
of thoroughly tested equipment. Included are: 16 mm. 
sound projectors, 35 mm. strip-film and slide projectors, 
viewers, lamps, screens, etc. Equipment offered by YouNG 
AMERICA FIivMs is already being ordered by many schools 
—and selected in preference to other leading and long- 
established makes. 


YOU HAVE AN EXCLUSIVE STATE DISTRIBUTOR! 


You'll want more details. Here’s how you can get them 
easily: Ihe name of your exclusive state distributor for 
Young America Films and Equipment appears in the box on 
the left. One of their representatives is ready and eager to 
explain to you just how this complete new service can pro- 
vide you with the kind of practical help you have long 
wanted in your work as a teacher. 

In the meantime, we will be glad to send you copies of the 
Young America Film and Equipment Catalogues PLUS a 
folder telling you “How To Build a Self-Supporting Visual 
Education Department.” In the Film Catalogue is a list of 
Young America Films with a brief summary of each, in- 
dexed by grades, titles and subject matter, together with a 
listing of lesson plans and manuals. Mail Coupon Now! 
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YOUNG AMERICA FILMS, INC. 

32 East 57th St., New York 22, N. Y. 
I am interested in your complete service for 

Visual Instruction. 

(0 Send me both your Film and your Equipment 

Catalogues for 1945-1946. 

[] Send me the folder: “How To Build A Self- 


Supporting Visual Education Department.” 
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are eager to improve the quality 
of service which ‘they themselves 
render as they are to increase the 
general effectiveness of the school. 
There is no community in which 
the usefulness of the work of the 
board of education may not be in- 
creased, and this may be accom- 
plished through a number of 
channels. 


The first I shall mention is ex- 
perience. Whether experience is 
or is not the best teacher, it is a 
teacher. To most individuals, 
service, on a board of education is 
a new type of service. It requires 
a knowledge of the school system 
different from that possessed by 
most laymen. Through their con- 
tacts with the actual responsibili- 
ties involved in organizing and di- 
recting the affairs of a school dis- 
trict, members of boards have an 
opportunity to increase their effi- 
ciency as they observe the results 
of their own policies. 


The second channel suggested is 
by reports by the superintendent. 
He was selected by the board as 
its professional leader. He enjoys 
the privilege from time to time of 
unrestrained admittance to the 
deliberations of the board of edu- 
cation, hence he is in a position 
to increase its understanding of 
school problems and give it the 
benefit of his professional train- 
ing, experience, and insight. 


Periodicals furnish an excellent 
means of information. The Amer- 
ican School Board Journal and 
School Executive are excellent 
reading for the school board mem- 
ber. The “Handbook for School 
Board Members,” which was pub- 
lished by the University of Ten- 
nessee for the Tennessee Associa- 
tion of Public School Board Mem- 
bers, has been placed in the hands 
of each board member in the state. 
It contains pertinent information 
and should be carefully studied. 
It was a thoughtful and much ap- 
preciated move when the Admin- 
istrative Council of the Tennessee 
Education Association decided to 
send THE TENNESSEE TEACHER to 
chairmen of every school board in 
this state. It should be of interest 
to every board member just what 
is happening and being planned in 
our own state. I trust that the 
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chairmen of these boards have 
passed on to their members each 
copy of this organ as it was re- 
ceived. 

The practice of inviting mem- 
bers of boards of education to at- 
tend and participate in profes- 
sional meetings is on the increase, 
and this practice is to be com- 
mended, for wherever they have 
an opportunity to share in the dis- 
cussions of school problems, they 
will be the better able to provide 
desirable leadership in their own 
locality. Where there are several 
boards in one county, it would be 
beneficial to have them meet ‘to- 
gether upon the invitation of the 
superintendents. When meetings 
are held under such auspices, the 
official atmosphere serves to stim- 
ulate interest and attention and 
gives a motive for attendance. 


State departments of education 
are realizing keenly the position 
of the board of education in the 
entire school program and have 
found it desirable to send repre- 
sentatives to meet with groups of 
board members. These meetings 
provide an opportunity to explain 
plans which are being developed 
for the entire state, to discuss 
matters of school laws, and to an- 
swer inquiries. They also give 
state officials an opportunity to 
become better acquainted with 
the actual conditions of local 
schools and with plans that may 
be set up for them. 


Whatever weakness or strength 
the individual school board may 
have, its true worth is based on 
the personal integrity and effi- 
ciency of the individual member, 
on his public-spirited effort for 
and devotion to the schools, on his 
courage in planning and working 
for the growth of education, and 
on the respect of the community 
for the board as the governing 
school body. A _ superintendent 
can perhaps do little in selecting 
worthy men and women for board 
membership, but they can do 
much to build up the efficiency of 
the individual member and the 
entire board. They can supply 
the basic information and training 
which new board members re- 
quire, they can cooperate in estab- 
lishing desirable public relations 


which will raise the prestige - of 
school governing bodies, and they 
publicly can give credit for the 
generosity in time, effort, and un- 
selfish sacrifices which practically 
all board membership represents. 


Who then can gainsay the im- 
portance, yes, the necessity, for an 
actively functioning state school 
board members association in and 
through which the board member 
may better prepare himself for 
and keep himself more effectively 
and intelligently attuned to the 
many insistent demands educa- 
tion may impose on him in the 
future. With the close of the war, 
the schools face demands for 
retrenchment, and the need for 
more understanding, cooperation, 
and support will be even greater 
and the task of achieving them 
more difficult. School boards and 
their associations should be in a 
position to render a valuable serv- 
ice to the schools. They must not 
become the tools of minorities 
which consciously or otherwise 
oppose public education. After 
all is said and done, we know defi- 
nitely what is needed by and from 
the unique American institution, 
the board of education. Its mem- 
bers need aid. This aid should 
come from its own administrators. 

t seems apparent that the school 
board, in many instances, if rea- 
sonably supplied with informa- 
tion and ideas as to what is the 
most fortunate and adequately 
supported school, would, instead 
of being satisfied with the old sta- 
tus quo or merely “rubber stamp- 
ing” some inadequate professional 
point of view, really initiate pro- 
gressive school policies based on 
local pupil needs. Through a pro- 
gram of interpretation and train- 
ing will board members know 
how, when, and where they may 
make their maximum contribu- 
tion. 


Such a program is planned for 
the coming fall season. We were 
fortunate to secure a grant from 
the General Education Board, 
New York, for conducting such a 
program for school board mem- 
bers. This is the first grant so 
authorized to any state, and full 
support should be given by board 
members to the efforts that are 
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MY PRACTICE 
BOOK IN 
ARITHMETIC 


Greenberg-Brownfield-Taylor 


* 


GRADES 1-8 


This series of workbooks, 
representing the latest in de- 
velopment and psychology of 
this subject, is suitable for use 
with any series of arithmetics, 
and will do much to aid in im- 
proving the teaching of this 
subject where a workbook 


seems desirable or necessary. 


They are carried in stock by 
The Tennessee Book Company 
of Nashville. 


BENJ. H. SANBORN & CO. 


221 East 20th Street 


CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 
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being made in their behalf. Ten- 
tative plans are made for conduct- 
ing at least ten conferences over 
the state when we expect to carry 
out the primary objective of our 
state school board members asso- 
ciation. This objective is to help, 
encourage, and educate our board 
members better to discharge the 
responsibility of trusteeship 
which has been placed in their 
hands. The arrangement of these 
regional meetings throughout the 
state, where, in a seminar atmos- 
phere, board members can dis- 
cuss, compare, and interrelate 
their particular school problems 
and objectives, should permanent- 
ly insure a stronger feeling of 
fellowship and interest in the ne- 
cessity for an active association of 
school board members. The need 
for frank discussion of the board 
members’ relation to the person- 
nel, superintendent, finances, 
housing, transportation, selection 
of teachers, recreation, standardi- 
zation, policy, and other factors 
encountered in the school realm, 
is all too apparent. 


Tennessee’s Association of Pub- 
lic School Board Members has re- 
mained alive despite its evident 
weakness. A very small percent- 
age of the more than one thousand 
members have demonstrated an 
active interest in or responded to 
the efforts that are being made to 
place this organization on a firmer 
basis. Every assistance has been 
given by many professional edu- 
cators in your ranks. True, we 
have been hampered by a lack of 
funds, but that has not been the 
sole reason for our lack of growth. 
Gas rationing, lack of time, and 
other difficulties have been the 
excuses Offered for inaction by 
board members at large, but do 
we not find the time and means 
for those things in which we are 
the most interested? 

The future welfare of American 
schools, of American youth, and 
ultimately with the nation, rests 
largely with the school boards as 
agents of the state. Every en- 
couragement should be given to 
the state school association in the 
furtherance of a common cause. 
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for every 
classroom and 
home study need, 


compiled by famous 
dictionary experts 
Give your students the “dictionary 
habit” and they’ll learn not only spell- 
ing, but pronunciation, word division, 
meanings and derivations twice as fast! 


OUTSTANDING FEATURES: 
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TEACHERS SHOULD READ 


LOUIS 
State Pett oni of Aa Eancation 





All people should read; teach- 
ers are people; therefore, teachers 
should read. Just reading is not 
so important as reading the right 
things. It does make a differ- 
ence what a person reads. 

Teachers should have a balanced 
reading diet: the newspaper, at 
least two good current general 
magazines, the standard classics 
of literature, representative selec- 
tions of modern prose and poetry, 
and the best professional litera- 
ture of the teaching profession. 
If teachers read only one type of 
literature, they cannot be the best 
leaders for their pupils nor inter- 
esting conversationalists for their 
friends. 

Members .of other professions 
subscribe to and-read the current 
literature of ‘their professions, 
they read to get the information 
recorded in books, and they freely 
and willingly pay the necessary 
dues to their professional organi- 
zations. So should we as teachers, 
if our work is ever to assume the 
dignity of a profession, and if we 
are to receive the proper amount 
of respect and support from the 
public. 

All teachers, whether princi- 
pals, supervisors, or classroom 
teachers, should read the maga- 
zine of their state teachers’ as- 
sociation, the Journal of the Na- 
tional Education Association, and 
perhaps the specialized magazine 
for their department in the Na- 
tional Education Association. 

Professional books are no longer 
made up of dry historical data 
concerning the history of educa- 
tion. Professional books now re- 
cord (1) successful and happy 
experiences that teachers have 
had while working with their 
children and (2) that administra- 
tors, teachers, and supervisors 
have had in working out prob- 
lems together in conferences and 
workshops. These books also pre- 
sent (3) attempts to make the 
schools of our country functional, 
as the teachers and children work 
with the parents, community lead- 
ers, and all agencies to see that 
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the program provides what is 
needed for the boys and girls at 
that particular time, considering 
the conditions which are peculiar 
to the given situation. From pro- 
fessional literature of this type, 
teachers can learn much. 

I certainly believe in teachers 
attending college. Teachers 
should get their degrees; then 
they should return to college at 
intervals for refresher courses 
and for the stimulation which 
comes from the associations with 
the professors and with the people 
who are successful in their work 
back home. But a group plan, 
or an individual plan, of profes- 
sional reading can prepare any 
teacher who is interested and who 
reads. with an open mind to do 
acceptable, creative teaching. It 
is not possible and it would not 
be advisable to attend summer 
school each year, but through pro- 
fessional reading a person can 
keep up with the best methods 
and procedures that are being 
used. Since our _ professional 
books and magazines now have 
such excellent illustrations, a 
teacher can get many practical 
ideas by just looking at the pic- 
tures. 

The people who write for pro- 
fessional books and magazines are 
not the freaks that teachers were 
once considered to be. They are 
people who have lived full, rich 
lives and people who will take 
the time to write in order that 
they may help another teacher. 
When a good teacher finds some- 
thing that gives the results, she 
wants to share the idea with other 
teachers, hoping to help them. 

I am now thinking of three 
teachers who have not been to 
school in a good many years. All 
these teachers have about three 
years of college work. All these 
teachers teach in country schools, 
one the primary grades, one in- 
termediate grades, and one upper 
grades. All are master teachers. 
“How did they attain this title?” 
“How have they maintained such 
a title?” you ask. The answer is 
simple: they read widely, general 
reading and professional reading. 


They have an individual reading 
plan. They follow the group read- 
ing plan set up in their county 
for professional study. They are 
willing to share their good ideas 
with other teachers in teachers’ 
meetings and by doing demon- 
stration teaching. 

One of these teachers once re- 
marked to me, “Through this or- 
ganized plan of professional study 
and reading, I have learned more 
than I learned in my years of col- 
lege work.” 

One of the best supervisors that 
I have known and _ observed 
through many years is certainly 
outstanding in her field. She can- 
not leave home very often, and 
then not for long periods of time, 
yet she can read. She selects the 
best; she reads; she practices. I 
commend this procedure to any 
person in the teaching field. 

Long ago when the apostle Paul 
wrote to the young minister, Tim- 
othy, he gave some excellent rea- 
sons for reading the scriptures. 
Some of these same reasons are 
easily applicable to the teacher. 
First, reading gives us inspira- 
tion. As we read what others 
have done we are inspired to go 
and do likewise. “If she can do 
that, I can, too,” we say, and thus 
the reading has furnished the 
stimulus, given the idea, and in- 
spired us to launch out and “try 
out” what we read. 

Something was said about doc- 
trine. How does doctrine come 
in? Doctrine implies the scien- 
tific system or the body of prin- 
ciples involved in the knowledge 
and practice of the best and ac- 
cepted teaching principles. Often 
the best must be defended; there- 
fore, we need to be able at all 
times to give a reason for what 
we are doing or not doing. Read- 
ing the best in professional lit- 
erature helps to give us these 
good reasons. 

Reproof and correction were 
next mentioned. We need to con- 
sider these two words carefully. 
Often as teachers we think that 
because we say so a thing is true 


or because we had good results 
(Continued on page 64) 
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Surprising, but true! The railroad freight 
rate for an average ton per mile hauled 
is less than one cent; and the rate per 
passenger per mile is an average of about 
two cents. 

The wear and tear on shoe leather for 
a mile walk would probably exceed the 
rail rate for an average ton of freight or 
a passenger for the same distance. 

When some one says “high freight and 
passenger rates,” consider the above 
facts. There’s not a better bargain in the 
whole world than in U.S. railroad service. 


Today, with high operating costs, 
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And back to school go some forty 
million bright-eyed American 
youngsters —all set for another 
year of vigorous physical, mental, 
and social growth. 

What they gain from this expe- 
rience will depend essentially up- 
on their individual abilities. How 
they progress will be determined 
by skillful, intelligent teacher 
guidance and access to truly mod- 
ern educational equipment. 

More than one million school 
executives and teachers—the larg- 
est professional group in America 


COMPTONS Zee’ ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Heigh ho — back to school we go! 


—will be engaged in this gigan- 
tic task. 

Today’s youngsters must be pre- 
pared to carry on successfully the 
ideals for which Americans have 
fought and for which they will 
continue to fight both in war 
and in peace. 

To assist in this monumental 
work, the editors of Compton’s 
Pictured Encyclopedia have built 
into its fifteen easily accessible 
volumes the kind of material that 
gives American boys and girls 
room to grow. 


THOMAS B. COCKEY, Dist. Manager 
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...or “the pause that refreshes” is a prize for all 


When you laugh, the world laughs with you, 
as they say—and when you enjoy the pause that 
refreshes with ice-cold Coca-Cola, your friends 
enjoy it with you, too. Everybody enjoys the 


friendly hospitality that goes with the invitation -the global 





Have a Coke. Those three words mean Friend, you 
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belong—I’m glad to be with you. Good compan A called by its friendly abbreviation 
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MAKING THE SCHOOL ENGLISH CONSCIOUS 


JO LEE BRUCE ROGERS 
La Follette High School 





I am afraid that few will deny 
the truth of the statement made 
recently by an East Tennessee 
educator that English is the sick 
subject of the high school curric- 
ulum. This indictment constitutes 
a real challenge to every teacher 
in our state. But why is it true 
and what is to be done about it? 
I dare say that the English used 
by the average Tennessean is as 
poor as you will hear anywhere 
in the entire United States. We 
are careless both in what we say 
and in our manner of saying it. 
Too many of our children hear 
poor grammar and poor enuncia- 
tion from babyhood, and it will 
take more than one hour of effort 
a day during their school years 
to eradicate that which is so deep- 
ly rooted. 


Many students actually seem to 
take pride in their “Dog Patch 
Style” manner of speaking. The 
too-common attitude is, “You can 
understand me, can’t you? Well, 
that’s all I care about” or “So 
long as I can make myself under- 
stood, grammar doesn’t make any 
difference to me.” Some take the 
attitude that the use of correct 
speech is downright sissy. What 
to do about it? A satisfactory 
answer to this question would be 
almost as revolutionary as the 
atomic bomb. And where would 
school people get the money? We 
cheerfully raise millions for de- 
struction, but part with only 
pinched pennies for the develop- 
ment of our nation’s greatest re- 
source—its boys and girls. 


Many a conscientious English 
teacher is dismayed and discour- 
aged when she realizes just how 
much she is expected to teach a 
class in an hour a day. Besides a 
huge literary anthology the Eng- 
lish teacher is supposed to teach 
grammar, correct oral and writ- 
ten expression, letter writing, 
outlining, note taking, reading, 
spelling, pronunciation, deriva- 
tion, meaning, and usage of words; 
how to recognize and write ex- 
position, description, narration, 
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and argumentation; develop good 
literary taste and appreciation— 
but why go on? The list is end- 
less. Although many high school 
underclassmen, and even seniors, 
know very little grammar, many 
an English teacher, with a fine 
disregard for the pupils’ needs, 
goes her leisurely way reading 
daily from an anthology and ac- 
complishing little or nothing. 
Such teaching will never make a 
pupil English conscious. The good 
teacher studies her pupil and 
gives him what he needs. In 
other words, she takes the pupil 
where she finds him and makes 
the most of what he knows, mak- 
ing a valiant effort meanwhile to 
strengthen his weaknesses. 

Shakespeare was right when he 
said, “Mend your words or they 
will mar your fortune.” One way 
to make a student English con- 
scious is to show him what cor- 
rect speech can mean to him in 
both a social and business way. 
Impress it upon him that he is 
judged by his speech, that culti- 
vated, refined speech (which any 
ambitious person can acquire) will 
open many doors which otherwise 
would remain closed. Encourage 
him to cultivate a taste and “feel” 
for good language by wide read- 
ing of the best books and maga- 
zines. The same can be accom- 
plished in a measure by listening 
to the best in radio. Only the 
best survive in the highly com- 
petitive field of radio announcing 
since millions are sitting in un- 
sympathetic judgment. Suggest 
that students improve their own 
diction and vocabularies by keep- 
ing pencil, paper, and a good dic- 
tionary near the radio to check 
on any unusual words, pronuncia- 
tions, or usages. Anyone can al- 
most educate himself with these 
three tools and an open mind. 
The latter is requisite since minds, 
like parachutes, function only 
when open. 

Word consciousness is closely 
related to English consciousness. 
If a student cannot pronounce a 
word correctly, he is very unlike- 
ly to be able to spell or use it 
correctly. Enlarging the vocab- 


ulary is one of the easiest roads 
to success. It should be impressed 
upon students that they cannot 
even think without words; there- 
fore it stands to reason that the 
more words they really know, the 
better they can think. Each new 
word brings wider knowledge, in- 
creases self-confidence, lends color 
to personality, and increases pop- 
ularity and influence. The great 
masses are verbal cripples with 
not more than 2,000 words at their 
command. Most of us don’t have 
a vocabulary wide enough to ex- 
press ourselves; hence we have to 
go by slow, inefficient freight. 

Students are helped in becom- 
ing English conscious by the class- 
room discussion of talks made in 
assembly by visiting speakers and 
by the preparation and presen- 
tation of original programs. Most 
students enjoy writing their own 
scripts and participating in the 
programs. Skits, short plays, 
songs, parodies, poems, acrostics, 
etc., are all appropriate for pres- 
entation. 

Don’t fail to compliment the 
language of the rare students who 
merit it. If we could only make 
our students envy those who use 
good English! If we could only 
make them think! When you 
criticize, use the sandwich meth- 
od; that is, prepare the ground 
with a deserved compliment; slip 
in your criticism as unobtrusively 
as possible; then finish with an- 
other sincere compliment. In 
other words, sugar-coat the pill. 

Too many objective type tests 
stifle expression. How can a stu- 
dent ever learn to say correctly 
what he needs and wants to if 
the only written response ex- 
pected of him is to make a plus 
or minus sign or check a multi- 
ple choice question? Such tests 
may seem to save time for the 
teacher, but a student must have 
plenty of practice in making com- 
plete sentences if he is ever to 
know how to make one. 

Another way to express the 
value of correct English is the 
frequent assignment of written 
work, most of which should be - 
graded and returned as soon as 
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possible. If it is worth doing, it 
is worth grading; and delay in 
returning corrected papers de- 
ereases or even destroys interest. 
Explain the marks and have pa- 
pers below a certain standard re- 
copied with corrections. Careful, 
conscientious grading of all work 
will make the student English 
conscious. A red pencil is not a 
bad trade-mark for a good teach- 
er. If students ever get the idea 
that their papers, the fruits of 
their labors, go into the waste- 
basket, they cease to do their best. 
Wouldn’t you? 


Encourage students to keep 
scrapbooks and memorize liter- 
ary gems. Reserve blackboard 
space for “Thoughts for the Day.” 
Have the seniors choose the quo- 
tations in turn and sign their 
names together with that of the 
author. Encourage the addition 
of “literary oomph” by the use of 
appropriate quotations in both 
oral and written composition. 


Many practical persons call the 
study of poetry a waste of time. 
I once had a principal who made 
the work of his English teachers 
more difficult by telling his classes 
that poetry was so much foolish- 
ness. I have found that a student 
who can read and interpret a 
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poem correctly can understand 
any material within his intellec- 
tual range. I heard Dr. T. B. Cow- 
an of the Norris Fellowship, a de- 
lightful speaker, say that the aver- 
age English teacher sits at her 
desk and tosses out rubber balls 
which are promptly tossed back 
at her. Just the day before in the 
study of the description of spring 
presented in the “Vision of Sir 
Launfal” I asked a student to in- 
terpret the line, “And every clod 
feels a stir of might.” His reply, 
given honestly and sincerely, was 
a returned rubber ball: “There 
must have been a worm in it.” 
He definitely missed the point, but 
to many students the study of 
poetry opens up new vistas of 
truth, beauty, and appreciation of 
our language. 

What a responsibility is ours! 
So much to be taught and so lit- 
tle time! A conscientious Eng- 
lish teacher in the average school 
can work herself to death and yet 
not accomplish what she knows 
in her heart should be done. The 
task, it seems to me, is too big for 
one teacher. Desirable and last- 
ing values are not built into the 
character of our young people by 
teachers whose sense of respon- 
sibility is limited by the narrow 
confines of their subject matter. 
A faculty composed of such teach- 
ers is a faculty whose educational 
program reflects no unity of pur- 
pose. Each of the thirty million 
pupils in our schools uses lan- 
guage. It is. his tool subject. 
Commissioner of Education Stude- 
baker has said, “Now as never be- 
fore the country needs young peo- 
ple well-founded in the basic 
skills—young people who are able 
to express themselves clearly and 
concisely, orally and on paper.” 
Since each pupil is a student of 
language, is not every teacher a 
teacher of language whether she 
wills it or not? The English 
teacher alone is not responsible 
for the language education of her 
pupils. Each teacher should make 
his contribution by requiring cor- 
rect expression at all times. When 
every teacher insists on correct 
expression, students will have to 
realize its importance. It is un- 
fair to the student to allow him 
to say in only one class out of 





four or more, “This is English. In 
here I must watch my grammar, 
punctuation, and spelling. It is a 
pity that this teacher is the only 
one that is such a crank.” If cor- 
rect English is worth while in one 
place and at one time, it is worth 
while everywhere and all the 
time. The literacy of our people 
depends on the intelligent coop- 
eration of all our teachers and the 
willingness of every teacher to 
become a part of the language fac- 
ulty. When that millennium 
comes, students will be something 
better than English conscious: 
they will use correct language un- 
consciously. 

Fellow teachers, the challenge 
is ours. Let’s labor together to 
awaken in our young people a 
feeling of pride in our mother 
tongue, the richest, most flexible 
language on earth, and a realiza- 
tion of the value of its mastery 
for personal gratification as well 
as for social and business advance- 
ment. English teachers have failed 
alone. The task is too big for 
them. We must try cooperation. 
May each teacher place H. T. Tay- 
lor’s “My English Creed” on her 
bulletin board and try to live up 
to it. 


I believe that my mother tongue 
is worthy of my respect, ad- 
miration, and love. 


— 


believe that it is possible for 
me to speak my mother tongue 
correctly, fluently, and ele- 
gantly. 

believe that this takes time, 
patience, and care. 


I believe that slang is language 
in the making and that until 
it is made it is not fit for use. 


— 


— 


believe that the use of slang 
kills one’s power to speak flu- 
ently. 


I believe that the proper accom- 
paniment to pure, clearly 
enunciated language is a mu- 
sical voice. 


believe that this voice can be 
cultivated, for it is everyone’s 
right by inheritance. 


— 


I believe it is possible to live up 
to this creed. 


I believe it is worth while. 
I believe I'll try it. 
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Scheduling 


EVELYN PETERSON 





(One of a series of articles sponsored 
by the Department of Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, N.E.A.) 

Ada. Morris was depressed! As 
she put it, her children “wool- 
gathered” most of the time. This 
situation might not have de- 
pressed some teachers, but it af- 
fected Ada Morris, for she was 
conscientious and wanted her 
group of children to be actively 
interested in their school. 

Fortunately for Ada, she had a 
friend, Ruth Brown, who taught 
in a near-by city school and who 
was recognized as an “artist” 
teacher. The two friends had 
planned a week end together, and 
so Ada had an opportunity to 
question Ruth about her methods 
of interesting children and of 
keeping track of things to prevent 
their getting into a continual mud- 
dle. Let’s listen in on part of that 
week-end conversation. 

Ada Morris: My greatest prob- 
lem is how to get and keep the 
interest of all my pupils. Tommy 
is through with his work and is 
bothering everyone else before I 
can turn around. At the other ex- 
treme is John, who sits and gets 
very little done. What he accom- 
plishes is seldom right. Of course, 
my problem is complicated by the 
fact that my roomful of thirty- 
two youngsters is divided into two 
grades. What would you do with 
such a roomful of children? 


Ruth Brown: There’s no easy 
answer to your question, but it 
isn’t as hopeless as it might seem. 
I've taught so many different 
combinations of grades that I 
think I have probably experienced 
almost every situation. Believe 
it or not, my straight grade of 
thirty-five children is being treat- 
ed in many ways like a room of 
several grades. 

A. M.: Do you mean that you 
have separate classes for different 
groups? Why, that sounds as if 
you were making hard work out 
of something which should be 
easy. 

R. B.: Not at all. I’ve found 
that I’m really making things eas- 
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ier for myself. Do you know, I’ve 
never yet taught a group of chil- 
dren who all had the same ability. 
What is more natural or easier 
than to group children together 
who need much the same help? 
I do this particularly in relation 
to such skills as are involved in 
teaching reading and arithmetic. 
Of course, there’s no point to 
grouping unless I try to suit the 
materials and my help to the chil- 
dren’s abilities. Then, too, chil- 
dren always change from one 
group to another as the need 
arises. 

Areas of interest in social 
studies or science can challenge 
children of different abilities 
through the variety of materials 
which can be used and through 
different things which can be 
done. You have a perfect oppor- 
tunity to capture Tommy’s energy 
and enthusiasm by interesting, ad- 
ditional things he can contribute 
to the class. As for John, he can 
be directed to easier materials and 
probably lead in other types of 
projects. I wouldn’t be at all sur- 
prised if John could show us all 
something about the use of a ham- 
mer or saw. 

A. M.: Of course. He’s just the 
one to build the animal cage we 
need. He’s often told me about 
the things he’s made in his fath- 
er’s shop. 

R. B.: That’s the idea! You'll 
find each of your youngsters has 
something pretty important and 
all his own to give to the total 
group. 

A. M.: I hope so! But how do 
I start? These children aren’t 
used to any procedure except 
studying and reciting their text- 
book assignments. Your ideas will 
get me out on an uncharted path. 

R. B.: That’s the fun about it 
all! Children’s ideas and yours 
both go into the planning you do. 
They become alert and anxious to 
see that the plans materialize— 
and presto! You have your feet 
on a path they’re helping to chart. 

A. M.: It all sounds like magic, 
but what makes it work? 

R. B.: I know that this all sounds 
hazy, but in reality there are some 


very definite points which guide 
one. Let’s put them down. 

Here are the pointers Ruth 
Brown gave to Ada Morris: 

1. Get as much background as 
you can about any problem im- 
‘portant to children. 

2. Collect materials (books, pic- 
tures, and objects) to suit the va- 
riety of interests and abilities in 
your group. 

3. Make long-term or overview 
plans—look as far ahead as you 
can—but really use the children’s 
ideas in carrying out group plans 
—and don’t be afraid to let chil- 
dren take the responsibility for 
some of the actual carrying out, 
too. 

4. Keep group plans posted in 
some prominent place for pupil- 
teacher checking and evaluation. 

5. Tie subjects together as much 
as possible (i.e., skills in reading 
needed for reference work in the 
social studies). 

6. Have some individualized ma- 
terials for independent work. 
(Books on reading and arithmetic 
often suggest materials of this 
sort.) 

7. Keep a list of things which 
need to be done, and another of 
the individuals or committees who 
have assumed responsibility for 
them. You and the children will 
probably check these frequently. 

8. Keep one thing, at least, of 
common interest to the whole 
group, going on at one time. 
Dramatizations, exhibits, pictures, 
assemblies, visitors with special 
background, observation and care 
of plants and animals, and experi- 
ments to try are some suggestions. 

9. Know your children as well 
as possible through physical and 
educational records. Study any 
test records. Observe and note 
children’s strengths and weak- 
nesses so you can give better in- 
dividual help. 

10. Keep on an even keel by 
“balancing” the work of the school 
program. 

A. M.: This does give me a more 
practical approach to planning my 
work and to getting children’s in- 
terest, but perhaps that last point 
needs to be explained. 

R. B.: If you block big amounts 
of time for different types of ex- 
periences, you can be sure that 
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no area is neglected, even though 
your program may vary from day 
to day. 


I like to think of the program 
providing a good foundation of 
basic skills, opportunity for cre- 
ative thinking and doing, adequate 
time for play and rest, and im- 
portant problems for children to 
tackle. 


A. M.: Ruth, you’ve made me 
feel for the first time that I can 


teach in a way that has always 
before seemed like a bookish Uto- 
pia. I only wish it could all hap- 
pen at once. 


R. B.: The best way to grow is 
for you and the children to ex- 
periment and to evaluate the re- 
sults. If you follow up your work 
with study, you'll find your un- 
derstanding and your confidence 
increasing. 


For a starter, I’ll lend you some 

















THE FOLLOWING PICTURES 
ARE AVAILABLE 


Thomas Jefferson and Monticello; 


Stratford, the Home of the Lees; Old 


Dominion State; George Washington's 
Virginia; Luray Caverns and Shenandoah 
National Park; The Power Behind the 
Nation; Colonial National Historical Park; 
Apples; All American; Natural Bridge and 
Historic Lexington; Shenandoah National 
Park; and Wonders of the World. De- 


tailed information concerning these films 


will be supplied upon request. 








Virginia’s recreational! facil- 
ities are a noted feature 


glamourous’ beaches, pano- 


ramic Skyline Drive, world- 
renowned natural wonders. 
And there is another feature 


. in Virginia, Washington 
and Jefferson labored for a new 
Democracy, here are preserved 
historic shrines of a mighty 
nation, Colonial romances 
without number were enacted 
in Old Virginia. 

Preview your Virginia vaca- 
tion via motion pictures — free, 
except for shipping costs. Bor- 
row as many films as you need 
for your school program. 








VIRGINIA 
CONSERVATION COMMISSION 


’ Room 803, 914 Capitol Street 
RICHMOND 19, VIRGINIA 


VIRGINIA {S EXCITING 
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books* which have been helpful 
to me. Even though you will be 
just as busy as before—or even 
busier—I know that your days at 
school will be stimulating and re- 
warding, for you will be truly 
working with children. 


*Two books which Ruth loaned to 
Ada Morris: 


1. Lee, J. Murray, and Lee, Dorris 
May, “The Child and His Curriculum.” 
1940. D. Appleton-Century Company. 
(Easy to read and helpful in many 
areas.) 


2. Pennell, May E., and Cusack, 
Alice M., “The Teaching of Reading 
for Better Living.” 1935. Houghton 
Mifflin Company. (Gives much spe- 
cific and definite help about handling 
groups and about making individual- 
ized materials for independent work.) 


® 
Of Europe's Children 


Europe’s children will suffer the 
most “calamitous winter they 
have yet endured as war’s young- 
est victims unless supplies are 
quickly gotten across the Atlantic 
to help them.” 

So declared Dr. C. E. A. Wins- 
low of Yale University in a special 
report to the Labor Department’s 
Commission on Children in War- 
time. 

“Not only is the food situation 
grave; uncounted thousands of 
Europe’s children are homeless, 
and many of them are unidenti- 
fied, and in some cases unidenti- 
fiable,” Doctor Winslow said. 
“The difficulty is that no one 
knows, not even the governments, 
the full story of what has hap- 
pened and what is happening to 
the children. Devastation in some 
areas is so great, what with roads 
and bridges being totally de- 
stroyed, that entire communities 
are isolated. Homes in many 
places have been leveled. We can 
get some realization of what is 
involved in getting homes rees- 
tablished if we understand that 
the most elemental tools are miss- 
ing—pots and pans, knives and 
spoons. That is to say nothing of 
the scarcity of lumber and build- 
ing materials necessary to put a 
roof over the heads of these home- 
less children; and the situation is 
not likely to be greatly improved 
before winter comes.” 
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WHAT DOES IT MEAN TO TEACH? 


EDGAR DALE 
Ohio State University 





What does it mean to teach? 
There are several ways in which 
we might answer this question. 
We might consult the dictionary. 
We might ask a professor of edu- 
cation. Or better still, we might 
visit classes and see what teach- 
ers really do. 

Last year I visited more than 
a hundred classrooms. It was a 
remarkable chance to see what 
teachers mean by “teaching.” Too 
frequently in the so-called sub- 
ject-matter fields the term “to 
teach” means to try to impart in- 
formation which has been classi- 
fied and systematized into memo- 
rizable units in a textbook. 

Under this conception of teach- 
ing, the “subject matter” to be 
taught has been settled. It con- 
sists of “facts”—the 100 arithmetic 
combinations, some three to four 
thousand spelling words, facts 
about the eight parts of speech, 
thousands of poorly related facts 
in history and geography. Some 
of these facts, of course, are ex- 
tremely valuable and easily trans- 
ferred to life situations outside the 
school. Too many of them, how- 
ever, have importance only in the 
eyes of the teacher and within the 
four walls of the schoolroom. 

In one class, for example, I saw 
the students spend two periods 
working textbook problems on 
telephone rates which involved 
the question of whether it would 
be more economical to pay a flat 
rate or to take a service which 
charged for all calls above a cer- 
tain minimum. No one in the 
class inquired about the local tele- 
phone rates. There was no local 
telephone book in the class. In 
this situation, to teach meant to 
work the rate problems in the 
book, with complete disregard for 
the real purpose of such instruc- 
tion, namely, to learn how to work 
local telephone rate problems. 

A friend of mine recently at- 
tended a meeting at which the 
high-school curriculum was ex- 
plained to parents. This school 
holds the “vestibule” theory of 
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secondary education—the high 
school is a passageway to college. 
During the entire evening not one 
teacher or administrator present 
ever suggested that high school 
had something to do with rich 
and intelligent living, with health, 
with fine arts, with civic partici- 
pation, with economic compe- 
tence. To teach well in this high 
school is to carry on those activ- 
ities which get your students into 
an Eastern college. The bewil- 
dered parents gave uneasy ac- 
quiescence to this definition of 
teaching. 

Now what do you discover when 
you go to youngsters themselves 
and inquire what they mean by 
good teaching or “a good teach- 
er”? Two traits of the good 
teacher rank high on their list. 
They say that they like teachers 
who are “sympathetic” and who 
can “explain things well.” 

Here we are on the trail of an 
acceptable definition of what it 
means to teach. Webster defines 
sympathy as “reciprocal liking and 
understanding arising from com- 
munity of interests.” Two Key 
words here are “reciprocal” and 
“community.” Teaching is a shar- 
ing process, a two-direction proc- 
ess—not a one-way affair. It is 
intercommunication. It includes 
the collision, the reaction and in- 
teraction of minds. 

Now if teaching is a process of 
reciprocity, of mutuality, we will 
rule out authoritarian, one-way 
communication. This does not 
mean, however, that the teacher 
is any less the expert, any less 
the mature, informed guide of the 
immature. But learning blossoms 
in a mood of mutuality. To teach 
well, that mood must permeate 
the classroom, or the shop, or the 
home—wherever teaching takes 
place. 

Let me give an example of 
teaching that I saw recently in an 
Ohio classroom. It was an eighth- 
grade class of children whose 
physical handicaps were compen- 
sated for, in part, by an “artist” 
teacher. The class had undertak- 
en a conservation project, with a 
school victory garden occupying 
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a focal place in their study. The 
class, with expert guidance from 
the teacher, had divided up: the 
jobs. The husky boys dug the 
garden. The children with weak 
hearts tested the seeds. Others 
wrote for bulletins, and all pupils 
read them. 

A planning session which I saw 
was one of the most moving pieces 
of teaching I have ever seen. The 
teacher called the class together, 
and they brought each other up 
to date and worked out new re- 
sponsibilities. There was contin- 
uous evidence of “reciprocal lik- 
ing and understanding arising 
from community of interests.” 
The expertness came from experi- 
menting, not from teacher or text- 
book dogma. The classroom at- 
mosphere was warm and friendly. 

So much for the artist teacher 
who works with her pupils to 
build a mood of mutuality, of: 
sharing, of working things out to-' 
gether. What about the other 
trait so highly prized by students, 
that of “explaining things well”? 
To explain is to make plain. The 
word is derived from explanare, 
which means “to spread out.” 
Thus the teacher, in cooperation 
with her pupils, helps make plain 
what the learning job is. The 
learning job is “spread out” so 
that they can see what needs to 
be done. 

The students will meet from 
time to time for further “explain- 
ing.” They may explain to each 
other by discussion. They may 
have certain explanations visual- 
ized for them, by a film. The 
teacher may make a demonstra- 
tion. There may be a field trip. 
The learning job is broken up into 
manageable parts. The same “ex- 
planations” will not work for all 
students. Some will need more 
“explanation” than others. 

The definition of effective teach- 
ing presented here may help us 
see more clearly what is involved 
in the improvement of teaching 
through the. use of audio-visual 
aids. We must not permit:a lim- 
ited and meager concept of teach-. 
ing to dominate the way in which’ 
we use these new media. _ Al- 
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ready, for example, we note criti- 
cisms, of which the following are 
some common examples: “Chil- 
dren are brought into an audito- 
rium to see a film. ... There is 
no preparation or follow-up. ... 
We have to see a certain film at 
a certain time whether we are 
ready for it or not... . There was 
no tie-up with other audio-visual 
materials. . . . There was no real 
discussion, only questions and an- 
swers. . . . The teacher and the 
pupils accepted the biased mate- 
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rial in the film without question 
or comment.” 

It is obvious that what is at fault 
here is a mistaken conception of 
teaching. A course in audio-vis- 
ual education will not help a 
teacher if her fundamental ideas 
are wrong. She will merely learn 
to do better what she ought not to 
do at all. Thus we see that im- 
proved materials alone will not 
provide the answer. If the teach- 
er sees her role as that of a sym- 
pathetic guide to a group of chil- 
dren who are trying to solve their 
own problems, then teaching aids 
are seen as media. They are the 
media, the agents which help 
transmit understandings. They 
are the means and not the ends. 

But the error into which we 
commonly fall is to assume that 
the materials represent the ends 
of learning and not the means. 
We have confused the process 
with the product. That same dan- 
ger exists with audio-visual mate- 
rials. They may actually become 
the curriculum. To teach will 
then mean to memorize their con- 
tent. Or, ignoring the need for 
providing the individual differ- 
ences, we may mechanically use 
audio-visual materials with little 
regard to their role in a cooper- 
ative sharing of ideas. Indeed, the 
concreteness and specificity of cer- 
tain audio-visual materials may 
truly make them more authori- 
tarian than is the textbook. They 
may merely be used as a one-way 
communication process, rather 
than to facilitate intercommunica- 
tion. 

Of course we must move ahead 
and guide our teachers, both old 
and new, in the use of these audio- 
visual materials. But we must be 
careful not to put fancy frosting 
on a stale cake. We need new 
pictures in our heads as to what 
it means to teach. The pictures 
we now have often reflect those 
by which we were taught. And 
unless we are careful we may 
teach as we were taught—not as 
we were taught to teach. 

In the past, we have sometimes 
visualized the teacher as a schol- 
ar, as a specialist in subject mat- 
ter, as one speaking with author- 
ity. Now no one would argue 
with the idea that the teacher 
should know what she is teaching. 



















But neither should she forget 
whom she is teaching. Or she 
may come to love scholarship 
more than she does scholars. 


The picture of the teacher as a 
drillmaster is, of course, very 
widespread. Many think of the 
school as a place where learning 
is disagreeable and, of necessity, 
drilled into the head of the young- 
sters with the authority of a hard- 
boiled sergeant. There is, of 

(Continued on page 64) 
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Worktext for grades 3 through 9, 
and high school. 


, I ‘HIS Steck Science Series provides 
all the teaching material essential 

for an effective, integrated science 

program in the elementary grades. 

EACH PUPIL’S WORKTEXT is a com- 
plete beeen Sapay | —_ containing ample 
text material for a full year’s course. Begin- 
ning with the simple science facts in the third 
grade, the series develops the more complex 
concepts at the higher levels, but always pro- 
vides a background of pertinent scientific fact 
and helps to establish habits of scientific 
thinking and procedures. 

A TEACHER’S MANUAL for each work- 
text is available at the same price as the work- 
text, and a TEACHER’S HANDBOOK for 
the series is offered at 50 cents each, net. 
The Science Series includes— 
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Out of Doors (Grade 2: - 30¢ 24c 
The World About Us (Gr. 4) 30c 24c 
Life On Our Earth (Gr. 5) . 40c 32c 
Making Use of Science (Gr. $ 40c 32c 
Exploring Our World (Gr.7) 40c  32c 
Scientific Living (Gr. 8) . 40c 32c 
This Age of Science (Junior 

and Senior High School) .55c 44c 
Chemistry for High School . 55c 44c 
Biology . . « « « + « e 55c 44c 
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WITH THE A.C.E. IN TENNESSEE 


MARGARET HITE YARBROUGH 


The Davidson County Branch 
and the Nashville Branch of the 
Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion held a joint meeting with the 
Peabody Elementary Council last 
spring on the Peabody campus. 
At that meeting the following skit 
was presented. Since it features 
some of the resolutions which are 
part of this year’s plan of action, 
the skit is printed here by request. 


The Children’s Hour 


Scene is set as interior of a 
broadcasting studio. Two micro- 
phones are available, one for the 
announcer and one for the guest 
speaker. 

Announcer: This is_ station 
A.C.E. broadcasting from head- 
quarters in Washington, D.C. We 
bring you now the Children’s 
Hour. This program is brought 


you daily at this hour by the As- 
sociation for Childhood Education. 
It is for the children of America, 
and the children of the world. 
Children everywhere, bring your 


problems to us. We will help to 
solve them. Our creed is to meet 
each child’s need. We lend an 
energetic hand and a sympathetic 
ear. 

Today we have a very special 
treat in store for you. Other pro- 
grams feature congressmen, sen- 
ators, quiz kids, movie and stage 
stars, and war heroes; but today 
we have as our studio guests none 
other than the original Mother 
Goose characters. All of your fa- 
vorite nursery rhyme people will 
appear here in person. I now 
present Mother Goose herself. 

(Studio audience applauds.) 
(Mother Goose comes to micro- 
phone.) 

Mother Goose: 

Thank you for your kind recep- 
tion. 

What you hear is no deception; 

We, who’ve lived throughout the 
ages 

On the Nursery Rhyme Book 
pages, 

Are in person here today, for we 
have some things to say: 

Even though we are not real, we 
have senses and can feel; 
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In our day no A.C.E. was there 
to make the people see 

That children are important, too. 
No one did the work you do. 

I brought my family here with 
me to learn some more of A.C.E. 
Announcer: Thank you, Mother 

Goose. We welcome you and your 

family. And now we shall hear 

from the youngest member—Baby 

Bunting. 
(Baby Bunting comes to micro- 

phone and tells his problem in a 

plaintive tone.) 
Baby Bunting: 

I’m Bye Baby Bunting whose 
daddy went hunting and spent 
all his time shooting rabbits; 

My mother worked, too, so you 
see I just grew without forming 
any good habits. 

Now, babies today have their dad- 
dies away and their mothers 
have warwork to do. 

Are they left all alone? Are they 
left on their own, or what kind 
of program have you? 
Announcer: Poor Baby Bunt- 

ing! You did have a rather hard 

time, didn’t you? But today’s 
babies are far luckier than you. 

All over the country, in fact, all 

over the world there have been 

movements to establish nursery 
schools and kindergartens to care 
for preschool children such as you 
speak of. The Association for 
Childhood Education has been a 
leader in these movements. We 
have endorsed and worked for the 
passage of legislation which will 
provide public education for chil- 
dren under six. We publish two 

Service Bulletins which deal di- 

rectly with the problem. One is 

the Kindergarten Portfolio and 

the other is called “What Is a 

Nursery School?” Both of these 

are printed with the express pur- 

pose of interesting laymen in pre- 
school programs and convincing 
them of the need for such. The 
job is not yet finished, but we are 
busy at work on it, and we will 
not let up until we are satisfied 
with the results. So you see, 
Baby Bunting, the Association for 
Childhood Education is aware of 


this problem and we promise you 

that today’s children will have 

every chance which is within our 
power to give them. 

(Baby Bunting walks away sat- 
isfied. Up comes the “Little Girl 
with the Curl” and “Jack Hor- 
ner.”) 

Announcer: Here are two fine- 
looking children. Tell the radio 
audience your names. 

Little Girl: 

I am the Little Girl who had a 
little curl right in the middle of 
my forehead; 

And when I was good I was very, 
very good, but when I was bad 
I was horrid! 

I nearly ran my teachers wild, 
for I was the very first Problem 
Child! 

Announcer: So you were the 
first one! Well, my dear, you cer- 
tainly were not the last! Each 
teacher still has her share of 
problem children. But today we 
know so much more about you 
and what causes you to act horrid. 
Teachers and parents, too, have 
made a study of children and 
their needs. The first resolution 
to be adopted this year by the 
Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion has to do with “Interpreting 
the Children.” The third one is 
concerned with “Improving the 
Health of Children.” Little Girl, 
if you lived today, I am sure some 
teacher who was wide awake to 
the needs of children would soon 
get to the cause of your trouble. 
Had there been an A.C.E. in your 
day, a sympathetic teacher mem- 
ber could have helped you to be 
very, very good all the time and 
you need never have been horrid 
at all. 

(Announcer now turns to Jack 
Horner, who has been standing 
timidly waiting his turn.) 

Announcer: Now, Little Boy, 
what is your problem? 

Jack Horner: 

I’m Little Jack Horner who sat 
in a corner, but not just to eat 
up a pie; 

Someone should have known that 
I sat there alone because I was 
painfully shy. 

Announcer: You are _ right, 
Jackie. Someone should have 
known about your shyness and 
they should have helped you to 

(Continued on page 49) 
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Traffic Accidents 


Traffic accident fatalities to 
school children are likely to sky- 
rocket in the immediate postwar 
period unless immediate steps are 
taken to stop them, the National 
Safety Council predicts. 

In a nation-wide endeavor to 
bring remedial measures to the 
attention of educators, the coun- 
cil has summed up the problem 
and asked school administrators, 
teachers, and parents to cooperate. 

The following factors are rea- 
sons for special emphasis on the 
problem: 

1. School children fall into one 
of four classifications: (a) those 
who were too young at the be- 
ginning of the war to remember 
traffic at the peacetime peak; (b) 
those who have forgotten how to 
protect themselves in thick and 
fast traffic; (c) rural school chil- 
dren who are unaccustomed to 
motor vehicles traveling at the 
high rates of speed now allowed; 
and (d) those who have reached 
driving age, but have not had op- 


portunity to drive due to wartime 
restrictions. 

2. School busses, like all motor 
vehicles, are in the most critical 
state since the beginning of the 
war. 

3. Drivers, including many new 
school bus drivers, are not accus- 
tomed to the volume or speed of 
present traffic. 

4. Parents and teachers are not 
as aware of the traffic problem as 
they were previous to restrictions. 

The council in its appeal cited 
the following means of coopera- 
tive endeavor: 

1. Classroom attention through 
safety education to make children 
aware of the change. 

2. A thorough check of the con- 
dition of busses and correction of 
critical weaknesses. 

3. Driver brush-up courses to 
make bus drivers aware of the 
new hazards. Caution to hold 
down speed. 

4. Increase in use of school 
safety patrols and more training 
for these patrols. 

5. Discussion of the problem in 
parent and teacher meetings. 


Make both groups aware of the 
new problem and seek coopera- 
tive help. 


6. In secondary schools bring 
the problem to attention of young 
drivers by citing bad conditions 
of vehicles and roads. Refresh 
memories of young people on the 
rules of the road. 

7. In schools where driver train- 
ing courses are offered, make stu- 
dents acutely aware of deficiencies 
which will exist until new cars 
and parts are available. 


8. Seek public and community- 
wide support of a program to keep 
child deaths down. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


The genius of a local man had car- 
ried him to big success in business 
without the aid of much education. He 
was asked to distribute the prizes at 
a school and made the usual speech of 
good counsel. 

“Now, boys,” he said, “always re- 
member that education is a great 
thing. There’s nothing like education. 
Take arithmetic. Through education 
in arithmetic we learn that twice two 
is four, that twice six is twelve, that 
seven times seven makes—ah, er—and 
then there’s geography.” 





LEARNING TO READ 
A Woasic Reading Program 


By NILA BANTON SMITH 


By using this series chil- 
dren acquire a strong 
foundation for all read- 
ing and study skills. 

IT HAS VARIETY OF 


CONTENT 


Realistic stories, old and 
new fanciful stories, in- 
formative selections, and 
poetry make LEARN- 
ING TO READ fun for 


children. 
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READING FOR INTEREST 


BY PAUL WITTY AND OTHERS 


Eleven books for Grades I-VI, with acces- 
sory materials and superior Teachers Man- 
uals for each book and a General Manual. 


4 New Pre-Primer Is in Press 


OUR GROWING WORLD SERIES 
BY LUCY SPRAGUE MITCHELL AND OTHERS 


A sound, authoritative social studies pro- 
gram built on the child’s relation to his 


Book I Farm and City 


Book II Animals, Plants, and Machines 
Book ITT Our Country 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
29 Pryor Street, N.E., Atlanta 3, Georgia 


A Basal Series 
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Council of 
THE CITY OF KNOXVILLE. TENNESSEE 


vy 


Standing, reading left to right: Purn Hutchison, Milton Roberts, Ray S. McBath, H. Clay James, W. C. Fuller, Lowell Blanchard, 
Herbert Brown, and W. H. Stapleton, Treasurer. Seated: Charles Simms, Cas Walker, George Dempster, City Manager, E. E. 


Patton, Mayor, and Charles Seigal, Vice Mayor. 


The city of Knoxville extends a most cordial greeting Mountains National Park and Norris Dam and Lake. 
and welcome to our honored guests attending the East We are justly proud of our Public School System with 
Tennessee Education Association. We want you to en- 


joy all the pleasures and attractions that we have to 
offer, both in the city and in the near-by Great Smoky may be secured from the Registration Office, including: 


its many outstanding features—information about which 


1—The Stair Technical School, training center for returning veterans. 

2—The Night High School. Meets Tuesday and Thursday nights—only accredited night 
school in Tennessee. 

3—The nine curriculum centers in the elementary schools. 

4—The City Schools’ five high school bands—Knoxville High School, Rule, Tyson, Park 
Junior, and South Knoxville Junior; the many glee clubs, choral groups and orchestras 
in the junior and senior high schools. 

5—The professional library for teachers at 300 West Magnolia Avenue. 

6—The integrated program of art, social science, and audio visual education—headquarters 
at 300 West Magnolia Avenue. 

7—The City-wide health and physical education programs. 

8—-The City Schools—University of Tennessee demonstration schools—Knoxville High School, 
Tyson and Van Gilder elementary. 

9—The Child Personnel Division with its nationally-recognized processing and record systems. 
204 East Fourth Avenue. 

10—The Public Schools Medical and Nursing Service. 

11—The Distributive Education Program—largest and most complete in the State. 

12—The Guidance Program—most comprehensive in the United States, according to informed 
authorities. 


Visit our up-to-date department stores, smart shops, and hope we may have that pleasure for many years to come. 
excellent restaurants, and if time permits, you would en- Very Cordially 
joy seeing our marble mills and textile industries, some BE. E. PATTON. M 

. E. , Mayor 


of which are the largest in the South. 
We are very happy to be your hosts again this year and GEORGE DEMPSTER, City Manager 
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Knoruilleand Kuonville Merchants 
Extend a 
Cordial Welcome to 


Members </ %- East Tennessee 
Education Association 


Just like old times . . . this year, your visit to Knoxville promises a pleasur- 
able and profitable occasion. Wartime shortages have eased considerably 
. and Knoxville shopping centers are exhibiting a brilliant array of Fall and 


Winter merchandise . . . fresh from th style centers of the nation. 


Shop the columns of The News-Sentinel . . . be sure to read The News- 
Sentinel. You will find a diversified display of fashion and news of what is 


new in the stores of Knoxville. 


The Knoxville News - Sentinel 


The Paper with the News, the Ads, the Pictures 
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PROGRAM 
Eastern Section, Tennessee Education Association, Knoxville 


October 25-26, 1945 


General Theme—Education and Peace 


GENERAL SESSION 
Thursday, October 25, 7:15-9:15 P.M. 
Alumni Memorial Auditorium 


Presiding—PrEsSIWENT T. C. Prince, Superintendent of the 


7:15 


7:28 


7:45 


8:10 
8:20 


Knoxville Schools 
Invocation— 
Dr. R. G. Schulz, Pastor of St. John’s Lutheran 
Church, Knoxville. 
Business—Appointment of Committees; Nomination 
of Officers for 1945-1946; etc. 
Music— 
Young High School Girls’ Choir, Miss Evelyn Mar- 
ney, Director, Knoxville. 
Greetings— 
President T. C. Prince, Knoxville. 
Address— 
Honorable Jim McCord, Governor of the State of 
Tennessee, Nashville. 
The Significance for America of Events in Asia— 
Dr. Walter H. Judd, Member, Seventy-Eighth Coen- 
gress, Fifth Minnesota District, Washington, D. C. 
Adjournment. 


GENERAL SESSION 
Friday, October 26, 10:45 A.M.-12:15 P.M. 
Alumni Memorial Auditorium 
Presiding—PRESIDENT T. C. PRINCE, Knoxville 


E.T.E.A. Song Fest— 

Leader: Edward H. Hamilton, Knoxville High School. 
Organist: Mrs. Vieva L. Woodruff, Elizabethton. 
Pianist: Miss Mary Florence Hart, Johnson City. 








11:10 Tennessee Looks Ahead in Public Education— 
Hon. Burgin E. Dossett, State Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, Nashville. 


11:30 Address— 
Dr. A. J. Stoddard, Superintendent of the Philadel- 


phia Schools, Pennsylvania. 
12:15 Adjournment for Luncheons. 


GENERAL SESSION 
Friday, October 26, 7:00-9:15 P.M. 
Alumni Memorial Auditorium 


Presiding—VICE-PRESIDENT OREN MARSHALL, Superintend- 

ent of the Greene County Schools, Greeneville 

7:00 Invocation— 
Dr. R. H. Duncan, Pastor of Washington Pike Meth- 
odist Church, Knoxville. 
7:10 Business—Report of Auditor; Report of Committees; 
Seating of Newly-Elected Officers on Stage. 
7:30 Music— 
Central High School Band, Mr. O’Dell Willis, Di- 
rector, Fountain City. 
8:00 Clearing of Stage for Speakers. 
8:10 Greetings from the Tennessee Education Associa- 
tion— 
Hon. Frank E. Bass, Secretary-Treasurer, Nashville. 
8:20 Education in an Atomic Age— 
Editor Norman Cousins, Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture, New York City. 
9:15 Induction of New President and Adjournment of 
Forty-First Annual Session. 

















To the Teachers 


profitable. 




















O f East ‘Sennessee 


* * * The Knoxville Teachers’ League recommends to you 
the Knoxville firms advertising in this issue of THE 
TENNESSEE TEACHER. 

We welcome you to Knoxville at all times and trust 


that your visit here will always be both pleasant and 


‘== The Knoxville Teachers’ League 





L. A. BRANSON, President. 
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Visiting Speakers, Eastern Section 


General Sessions 


DR. WALTER H. JUDD, 

Member, Seventy-Eighth Con- 

gress, Sixth Minnesota Dis- 

trict, Washington, D. C.; B.A. 

and M.D., University of Ne- 

braska; fellow in surgery, 

Mayo Foundation, University 

of Michigan; medical mission- 

ary in China, 1925-31, 1934-38; 

lectured throughout the Unit- 

ed States on America’s for- 

eign policy and interest in 

the Pacific; member of Amer- 

ican Medical Association, Phi 

Beta Kappa, and other distinguished organizations. 
Doctor Judd will address the opening general ses- 
sion, Thursday evening, October 25, on the subject, 
“The Significance for America of Events in Asia.” 
DR. A. J. STODDARD, Superintendent of 
Schools, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; B.S., A.M., 
Columbia University; Ed.D., Rhode. Island College 
of Education; LL.D., Temple University, University 
of Nebraska, 1910-22; Bronxville (N. Y.), 1922-26; 


Schenectady, 1926-29; Providence, 1929-37; Denver, - 


1937-39; chairman of National Advisory Committee 
on Economic Education; lecturer, Summer School 
for Teachers, Yale University, Teachers College, 
Columbia University; member of Advisory Board, 











Air-Age Education Research; president, American 
Association School Administrators, N.E.A. Doctor 
Stoddard will address the Friday morning general 
session on the subject, “Consolidating Our Gains.” 


EDITOR NORMAN COUS- 
INS, Saturday Review of Lit- 
erature, New York City; edu- 
cational writer, New York 
Post, 1934-35; literary editor, 
managing editor, Current His- 
tory, 1935-40; executive editor, 
Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture, 1940-42, editor since 
1942; publication consultant 
and editor, “U. S. A.,” Office 
of War Information, 1943; 
member, National Academy 
of Political Science; author of 
a number of books. Mr. Cousins will address the 
Friday evening general session on the subject, 
“Education in an Atomic Age,” also the Librarian 
Luncheon and English Section. 

















ROSE MORTUARY 
1321 North Broadway 





























TRAVEL BY BUS TO E.T.E.A. 
CONVENTION 


Frequent, Dependable Service 





TENNESSEE COACH CO. 


510 Sevier Avenue 


Knoxville, Tennessee 





KNOXVILLE 
SPORTING GOODS CO. 


Wholesale and Retail 
WE SPECIALIZE IN ALL SPORTING EQUIPMENT 
Telephone 3-2212 
710 South Gay Street 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 




















| 
Kay's of Knoxville, Inc. 


Retailers and Manufacturers of Ice Cream 


| A Variety of Flavors of Ice Cream, Malted Milks, 
and Sundaes 


Visit One of Our Stores 
Office and Plant—2564 Magnolia Avenue 
Phone 2-8113 


KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 








TEACHER S| 


Welcome to Our Store 


ALL-WOOL SUITS AND OVERCOATS 


$99.50 


GLEN-MORE CLOTHES 


22 East Market Square 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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MORE SCIENCE NEEDED IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


HARLEY FITE 
Dean, Austin Peay State College 

From 1910 to the outbreak of World War II a pro- 
gressively smaller percentage of high school stu- 
dents have been enrolling in courses in science. It 
seems clear that our present civilization, with its 
dependency on science and with the great public 
interest in popular science, calls for more rather 
than less instruction in science. It is difficult to 
reconcile the decreasing attention given to science 
instruction in secondary schools with the great pop- 
ular interest in science shown in conversations, 
newspapers, popular magazines, advertising, radio, 
motion pictures, daily living, and even comic strips. 
Science is so basic and fundamental in modern civ- 
ilization that the importance of science instruction 
cannot be denied. The school is in a good position 
to assist the public in interpreting and understand- 
ing the truths and falsehoods of the statements 
based on science with which the citizen is bom- 
barded. 

There are several reasons for a decline in the 
percentage of students enrolled in science classes. 
Science is facing increased competition because of 
the continued addition of new subjects, such as 
commerce and vocational courses. The pupil and 


administrator, confronted by a wide array of sub- 
jects, find it increasingly easy to overlook the 


sciences. ’ 
It should also be pointed out that science is an 


expensive subject field, involving a heavy financial 
outlay in equipment and consumable supplies. Con- 
sequently such costly types of instruction must 
show unusual merit if they are to survive. 

It appears, however, that much of the blame lies 
directly with the science educators, since they have 
often failed to adapt their instruction to new con- 
ditions. It has repeatedly been pointed out that 
our high schools are no longer selective. Physics, 
chemistry, and biology taught in the traditional way 
do not appeal to the students of average ability in 
our high schools today. 

The average teacher of biology conducts his 
classes as if he had fifty potential Darwins before 
him—young men and women who are handled as 
if they are to become zoologists, botanists, or genet- 
icists when as a matter of fact not two per cent of 
them develop into professional scientists. 

It is not the business of English professors to 
turn out poets and dramatists or the professor of 
history to make history writers of all his students. 
English, history, and philosophy are now taught 
as cultural subjects. So should it be-with science. 
More and more it is the business of science to an- 
swer vital questions of life much as religion and 
philosophy try to answer them. In answering them 
science must be revealed as an intellectual and 
social force. We need this cultural application to 
science. We need students and a public with a 
broad cultural outlook in science. Science is a 
mode of thought and action, not just a body of 


knowledge, or a course, or a unit of instruction. The 
method of science must be made to permeate the 
whole experience of the boy or girl. Boys and 
girls must be so introduced to science, which is 
rational living, that they won’t stop when the dis- 
missal bell rings. Education and schooling, to be 
real, must be creative. The torch of understanding 
within must take fire. The light created must 
blaze on. 

Educators, notably Bobbitt, have stressed two ver- 
sions of science, one for the layman and the other 
for the specialist. The non-specialist student ob- 
viously should have a broad general appreciation 
for the field, with mastery of fundamental prin- 
ciples and application. For the broad background, 
however, it would be too much to expect the non- 
specialist to take a year each of chemistry, biology, 
and physics. 

One solution has been the organization of a re- 
quired course, given usually in the senior year of 
high school, consisting of the practical essentials 
of the specialized sciences. Such a course in “Sen- 
ior Science” for the pupil not preparing for college 
might well include some of the basic principles of 
all the individual sciences. The approach should 
probably be mainly along qualitative rather than 
quantitative lines, with emphasis on practical ap- 
plications. The principles of electricity can be 
learned faster if they are applied as they are 
learned. Biology and hygiene can be emphasized 
by the practical and necessary facts of how we can 
keep our bodies healthy and nourished on the food 
we have. As the principles of chemistry are taught, 
there can also be appreciated the direct practical 
value of those essential methods of making plastics, 
synthetic fibers, and other products from plentiful 
raw materials. Instruction should result in an un- 
derstanding—from the point of view of the con- 
sumer, the householder, and the intelligent informed 
citizen—of such things as foods, clothing, building 
materials, automobiles, mechanical devices, photog- 
raphy, household mechanics, industrial processes, 
and the like. Current science appearing in the 
news should be utilized. The press reflects the in- 
terests of the intelligent public-in the scientific 
bases of medicines, war devices, and synthetics, 
such as rubber, textiles, plastics, and cosmetics. 
Instruction might include human behavior or some 
of the elements of psychology. 

No doubt there will be science teachers who will 
look disparagingly upon this curricular innovation 
as but another step in the direction of popularizing 
and vulgarizing science. Diluting science knowl- 
edge—dramatizing it so that it will hold the in- 
terest and penetrate the intelligence of the average 
adolescent is in their eyes a form of treason. But 
they are mistaken. The issue is one between effec- 
tive teaching that leaves the indelible stamp. on 
thought and conduct, and ineffective teaching, 
knowledge that remains theoretical, abstract, and 
unassimilated. P 








Science in Ti 


Science material effectively used e- 
riches the curriculum and makes elemen- 


tary schools attractive—T. V. A. School. 


These junior high school pupils study ne 
ture in the spring—tTraining School 


Murfreesboro. 


These children study birds and build biré- 


houses—Training School, Murfreesboro. 
Rocks and shells interest these children 
of a one-teacher school—Cheatham Coun 
ty. 

A well-equipped room makes scient 
work a pleasure—Demonstration School 
Clarksville. 

Meaningful physics interests these str 
dents—Hume-Fogg, Nashville. 


The care of plants provides interest fa 
these children—Training School, Mur 
freesboro. 
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f.A window bird-feeding station — Fair 
Garden School, Knoxville. 


§. Even the first graders enjoy the aquar- 
ium—Training School, Murfreesboro. 


.The younger children enjoy the fish—T. 
V. A. School. 


|. Birds provide interest in nature study— 
Hamilton County Schools. 


. This Polk County school emphasizes re- 
source use in teaching science — Photo- 
graph, T. V. A. 


§. Plants and flowers provide worth-while 
study for children and make the room 
beautiful— Training School, Murfrees- 
boro. 


. The chemistry laboratory takes on life 
for these boys—Hume-Fogg, Nashville. 
































































ADAMS PHILLIPS 
University of Tennessee 


Many of the problems of the world today are in 
large measure due to science and its contributions. 
To help in the solution of these problems, the citi- 
zens of a democracy need to have a broad back- 
ground in science. To meet this need the State 
Department of Education has had prepared a Sci- 
ence Program for Elementary Schools. This pro- 
gram is in three bulletins, one each for the primary, 
intermediate, and seventh and eighth grades. The 
real purpose of elementary science is to help the 
child in the solution of his personal problems and 
to find answers to his many questions. The child 
by nature is a scientist. In his young days he wants 
the answers to four questions. These are, What? 
How? Why? and How much? These questions 
naturally arise in this order. The answering of 
these questions marks the beginning of scientific 
thinking. 

To the young teacher the term Science Program 
may sound ominous. Perhaps a better title would 
have been Science Suggestions for the Elementary 
Teacher. It is a source book of suggestions for the 
busy teacher who is seeking help in working out 
lesson plans and activities covering science, foods, 
nutrition, health, conservation, recreation, and 
home-school-community relationships. Elementary 
science constitutes an excellent core about which 
to organize and integrate lessons in reading, lan- 
guage, numbers, art, and other schoolwork. It 
also serves as a strong link to tie the school to 
the life of the home and the community. It helps 
to make our teaching more personal and to appeal 
to the needs of each individual child. It enables 
each child and each home to make a contribution 
to the activities of the class. 

The Science Program was designed to be of help 
to the teachers in both rural and city schools and 
in small schools as well as large ones. Rural 
teachers who teach more than one grade should 
read carefully the “Group Arrangement for the 
One-Teacher School” in the introduction. 


Suggestions 


The Aquarium.—With growing plants, goldfish, 
snails, and other forms of water life, an aquarium 
is a never-ending source of interest to children 
of all ages. 

The Science Corner.—Have you thought of your 
science corner as a means of tying up your school- 
work with that of the homes in your community? 
Can you arouse the interest of the children and 
their parents in contributing to your science cor- 
ner? Are there others in your community who 


SCIENCE IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 





would be glad to contribute to your science exhibit 
if they were asked? Into this museum have the 
children gather all of nature’s contributions which 
their quick eyes can find. It may contain birds’ 
nests of the past season, seeds, insects, fruits, nuts, 
and stones of various kinds; in fact, anything that 
children or parents would find interesting. 


The Bulletin Board.—Do you have a bulletin 
board upon which the children may post each week 
timely science clippings and pictures which would 
be of interest to all the children in your room? 


The School Garden.—Do you have a miniature 
garden in which each child may have a small plot 
of his own? In this plot he might plant whatever 
seeds he liked, either flower or vegetable seeds. 
The small garden offers many possibilities, depend- 
ing upon the initiative of teacher and children. 


Birdhouses and Bird Feeding Stations.—Could 
you have a window sill feeding box or tray with a 
cup for water? This would make it easy for the 
children to feed and water the birds by raising the 
window. It would be a never-ending source of 
pleasure for them to see the birds come and go 
during the day. A birdhouse feeding station 
could be placed on top of a tall post set where the 
children could observe it from the window. A 
garbage-can cover set on top of a four-inch tile 
makes a good birdbath. 


The Sand Table.—The sand table is always in- 
teresting to the small children. It has many uses. 
With it some valuable lessons in conservation may 
be illustrated. Farm and home plans may be laid 
out in the sand. On steep slopes soil erosion may 
be shown and terraces may be formed to check 
the erosion. 


The Science Reading Table.—Does your science 
corner have a reading table for the state-approved 
science readers? The five science readers which 
have been approved for supplementary reading are 
listed in the bibliography, together with other 
good science material. Valuable illustrated book- 
lets on birds, moths, and butterflies, wild flowers, 
cultivated flowers, trees, fishes, and other forms of 
wild life may be bought at the ten-cent stores. 
The science readers and the illustrated booklets 
have many excellent pictures, together with in- 
teresting science stories. 


Star Study.—Would you not like to have your 
children this year remember you throughout their 
lives as the teacher who taught them to know the 
Big Dipper and North Star, Orion, and the two Dog 
Stars, together with the visible planets? Remem- 
ber that they can take the stars with them wher- 
ever they may go. 


Elementary science enables the teacher to live 
and learn and grow with her children. 
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A Pleasant Stay Is Assured at 
Any of Our Fine Hotels 


ANDREW JOHNSON 
O. C. THOMPSON, Manager 


ARNOLD 
C. C. COX, Manager 


FARRAGUT 
W. G. MOFFATT, Manager 


PAR K 
EMORY H. COPPEDGE, Owner 
B. B. BREEDING, Manager 
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PAUL N. McQUIDDY, President 
ROE CREASMAN, Manager 
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Knoxville Hotel Association 
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Departmental Sessions 


; = BARONESS SUZANNE 
“ SILVERCRUYS (Mrs. Ed- 
: ward Ford Stevenson), sculp- 
tress and lecturer, New York 
City; B.F.A., Yale School of 
Fine Arts; studied in Paris 
and Belgium; L.H.D., Temple 
University; resident of United 
States since 1915; executed 
bust of President Hoover for 
the University of Louvain, 
Belgium; also busts of other 
notable men, including the 
Right Honorable Lord Tweeds- 
muir, governor general of Canada, and the Dionne 
quintuplets; lectures on processes of sculpture mak- 
ing with demonstration of portrait busts made dur- 
ing lecture. Baroness Silvercruys will address a 
joint meeting of the Art Education Section, Knox- 
ville Art Center, and the Audigier Foundation in 
the Alumni Memorial Auditorium Friday after- 


noon. 
DR. BESS GOODYKOONTZ, Assistant United 
States Commissioner of Education, Washington, 


D. C.; member of distinguished organizations and 
associations. Dr. Goodykoontz will address A. C. E. 


and Intermediate. 





ee = 


DR. BEN W. MILLER, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, American 
Association for Health, Phys- 
ical Education, and Recrea- 
tion, Washington, D. C.; A.B., 
M:S., Indiana University; 
Ph.D., New York University. 
Doctor Miller will address the 
Tennessee State Association 
for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation. 


DR. CHARLES M. LAY- 
MON, Professor of Literature 
and History of the Bible, Scar- 
ritt College for Christian 
Workers, Nashville; educated 
at Ohio Wesleyan University, 
Boston University, Harvard 
College, University of Edin- 
burgh (Scotland); taught at 
Ohio Wesleyan University, 
Union College, Kentucky; fre- 
quent contributor to religious 
journals; directed weekday 
program in Religious Educa- 
tion, Barbourville, Kentucky. 
address Bible Teachers. 






































Doctor Laymon will 
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W. T. ROBERTS MARIETTA MODES, Inc. BROCKWAY CROUCH 
so Schriver Brothers Bldg. 
. ° Second Floor Flower Craft 
FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE . 514 ves = Knoxville 2233 West Cumberland Avenue 
. eaturing, at Popular Prices, Ready-to- x 
307 Eighteenth Street Phone 2-4618 3 Wear Apparel for "Women Who Care" ) Phone 3-3236 
PODOD oe » i i 
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* 9 x 
Hl BONITA'S eS: * W. C. SHARP 
— = * DRUG STORE NO. | 
i The Fashion Center ll * * The Prescription Store 
= 410 West Clinch * - HAL DICK’'S STORE 
- KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE : tl), EXCLUS FURRIERS _ IR * 2067 N. Broadway, Knoxvillo, Tenn. 
iz i * 620 South Gay * Phones: Dial 3-5139, 3-5130, 2.9368 
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Compliments of 
WEAVER'S 


RESTAURANT 
619 SOUTH GAY 
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ee a. Galna TODD & ARMISTEAD | 
COMPANY | 
DrPepper ES Knoxville’s Leading Prescription Store || 
Py GOoL Market and Clinch, Knoxville, Tenn. 
a Dial 2-213! | 
* For Properly Fitte asses * 
¥ “iT PAYS TO SEE" ¥ SEE THE NEW 
* H.W. ATCHLEY OPTICAL * FOOTSAVER SHOES 
: COMPANY : at 
+ Registered Optometrists ' Pe B E E L E R + S 
g mn ieciganmerges = BOOTERIES 
* Goonghe os = ce * 525 S. Gay St. 
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TRUNK & LEATHER SHOP 
Luggage and Ladies’ Handbags 
Hose—Gloves—Handkerchiefs 
Jewelry 
Market at Clinch 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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DR.- HUBERT McNEILL 
POTEAT, Professor of Latin, 
Wake Forest College, Wake 
Forest, North Carolina, 1912—; 
A.B., A.M., Wake Forest Col- 
lege; Ph.D., Columbia Univer- 
sity; Columbia (summer ses- 
sions), 1924-42; member of 
British Classical Association, 
American Philological Asso- 
ciation, Phi Beta Kappa, and 
other distinguished organiza- 
tions; author of “Repetition 
in Latin Poetry” and other 
books. Doctor Poteat will address Foreign Lan- 
guages Luncheon and Latin. 

MISS MARGARET PATTERSON, Secretary, 
Science Clubs of America, Washington, D. C. Miss 
Patterson will address the Science Section. 

MR. LOUIS A. LESLIE, author of Functional 
Method, New York. Mr. Leslie will address Com- 
merce and Business. 

DR. ROBERT HOPPOCK, Head, Department of 
Guidance and Personnel, School of Education, New 
York University; M.A. and Ph.D., Columbia Univer- 
sity; field secretary, National Vocational Guidance 
Association, 1930-32; professor at New York Uni- 
versity since 1939; member of various important 





will address Deans of Women and Girls, also Ele- 
mentary Principals. 


MR. A. WEBSTER TEEN- 
EY, Specialist in Agricultural 
Education, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C.; Na- 
tional Executive Secretary, 
Future Farmers of America; 
former professor of agricul- 
tural education at the Univer- 
sity of Florida. Mr. Teeney 
will address the Agriculture 
Section. 





DR. E. G. LUDTKE, South- 
ern Regienal Agent, Trade 
and Industrial Education, U. 
S. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Doctor Ludtke 
will address Vocational Trades 
and Industry. 








associations; author and editor. Doctor Hoppock 
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MEMBERS OF E.T.E. A. 


We salute you who are teaching and training our future citizens. Your profession 
is one to be proud of, and one of great responsibility. And were we Governor 
of our state we would immediately pass legislation to increase your salary scale. 
Please come to visit Knoxville again and again . . 

We are “boosters” for a greater Knoxville, for more visitors and tourists, for more 
industries and greater prosperity. 


Supreme 


FOODS co. 


Manufacturers of Supreme Lemonized Mayonnaise, Salad 
Dressing, Sandwich Spread, and other Supreme Products 
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Teachers, You Can Find ft Here... 








We are the only firm in the state that owns 
a new stock of Sharkskin Caps and Gowns. 

Our prices are right, so why deal with a firm 
a long way from home? 


CAPS AND GOWNS 


MEET YOUR FRIENDS HERE 


a & 
FOR GRADUATION a ee cQy’, 


Write for Samples and Prices 


For twenty-two years we have served the schools 
of Tennessee. 
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ATHLETIC HOUSE oS 
522 GAY STREET 
SPENCE SHOE CO ROTH'S GRILL ae 
. 2414 N. Central ROGERS DRY 
430 South Gay Street OPEN ALL NIGHT CLEANING 
We Shoe the Whole Family We ae. py Chicken 6 Emory Park Phone 4-2737 




















E. B. MANN UNDERTAKING CO. 
MORTICIANS 


414 Church Avenue, West 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 


MEET YOUR FRIENDS 


FOX GRILL 


517 Market St. 


In Knoxville 


The Finest of Foods 



































CHANDLER x _ — 
Teachers, See Us for a Good Buy i 
Wtantes x ait tags 68 ie OFFICE SUPPLY AND 
Mildred and Paul Hope, Owners x - 
We “Hope” You Say It With Flowers ¥ || Home Furniture Co. EQUIPMENT CO. 
38 Market House, Haenilia, Tenn. * yet po - wd aoe 310 W. Church 
Day 3-8183 Nights 3-5815 % me —____________ 
RADIO and SOUND 3 4 School Books of All Kinds 
Service P Goddard Florist 4 Books for School Libraries 
“Our Business Is Sound” 413 W. Clinch Avenue 4 15% off 
ALBERT R. SIMPSON, Owner | Telephone 4-1459 4 NORRIS BOOK STORE 
> Peay Soe KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE q oe Soe Sey 
Tel. 2-1524 4 KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
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DR. HUGH C. STUNTZ, 
President, Scarritt College for 
Christian Workers, Nashville; 
educator, lecturer, writer; 
spent his boyhood in India 
and the Philippine Islands; 
engaged in educational and 
editorial work in Chile, Bo- 
livia, and Argentina during 
past twenty years; acted as 
Reuter’s correspondent in Bo- 
livia; was appointed to the 
staff of interpreter-translators 
for the American delegation 
at the Peace Conference in Buenos Aires in 1936; 
competent from wide travel, long residence, and 
ability to interpret the Latin-American scene. Doc- 
tor Stuntz will address the joint session of High 
School and Guidance and Personnel, also Social 
Science. 





MISS IRIS DAVENPORT, Southern Agricultur- 
ist Magazine, Nashville. Miss Davenport will ad- 
dress Home Economics. 


DR. IRVING WOLFE, Head, Division of Music, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville; 
B.A., M.S., Ph.D.; taught public school music, Flor- 
ence, Kansas; instructor in music education, Iowa 
State Teachers College; extension specialist in 





music, State of Iowa; chairman of Vocal Music 
Ensembles and member of Research Council, M.E. 
N.C. Doctor Wolfe will address the Music Section. 


MR. KEITH HINCHCLIFF, 
Assistant Professor of Agricul- 
tural Engineering, College of 
Agriculture, University of II- 
linois, Urbana; BS. MS. 
(Architecture), Kansas State 
Teachers College; extension 
architect (three years), Missis- 
sippi; instructor in farm build- 
ings (four years), University 
of Alabama. Mr. Hinchcliff 
will address Home Economics. 





DR. W. S. HENDRIX, Professor of Romance Lan- 
guages, Ohio State University, 1920—; A.B. and 
M.A., Howard College; A.M., Cornell University; 
studied at University of Caen and at Madrid; Ph.D., 
University of Chicago; assistant in romance lan- 
guages, 1910-13, University of Illinois; instructor, 
romance languages, University of Texas, 1913-16; 
adjunct professor, 1916-20; member of distinguished 
modern language associations; author of several 
books on modern languages. Doctor Hendrix will 
address Modern Languages. 
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TEACHERS .. . 
EAT WITH US WHEN IN KNOXVILLE 


Regular Meals—Private Dining 
and Banquet Room 


O'NEIL'S RESTAURANT 


AIR CONDITIONED THROUGHOUT 
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ELY'S CAFE 
323 W. Clinch Avenue 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 
Opposite Old Post Office Building 


Only Good Food Served Here 
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INSURED SAVINGS 





2%4% Current Rate of Dividend 


HOME FEDERAL SAVINGS 
AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 


509 MARKET STREET 
Open an Account by Mail 
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Teachers, Pay Us a Visit... 











Tennessee Cate 


411 West Clinch 


Knoxville, Tennessee 







SIZZLING STEAKS—CHOPS 
DINNERS 







Our Motto: "Quality Food Well Prepared” 












WELCOME, E. T. E. A. 
Enjoy Your Meals at Knoxville’s New 


Eating Place 


SPIKES CAFETERIA 
608 So. Gay St. 


Next to Tenn. Theatre 
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MAX FRIEDMAN 
JEWELER 
304 South Gay Street 


KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 
"The Store That Confidence Built" 
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Merit 


AMERICAN BAKERIES 
COMPANY 


1212 North Central Avenue Dial 4-3631 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 























Eat Lay's Potato : 
Chips : 


MARTIN C. BARNARD 
BARNARD OFFICE SUPPLY 
COMPANY 
P. O. Box 1527, Knoxville, Tenn. a 
Office Supplies, Printing, Rubber 8 
Stamps, Duplicating Supplies 3 
Panama Ribbons and Carbon 


Cowan and Louise Bishop 
BISHOP’S SANDWICH 
GRILL 
Plate Lunches 
Phone 2-9935 
Broadway and Kenyon 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 














GI] 12 Emory Park Phone 2-4722 | 


The Thrift Shopping 
Center of the Nation 
for 59 Years! 


KNOXVILLE 9, TENN. 

















PHONE 2-961 | 322 S$. GAY ST. 
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DR. JOHN J. LEE, Professor and General Ad- 
viser, Teacher-Training in Special Education, 
Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan; A.B. and 
M.A., University of Michigan; Ph.D., Ohio State 
University; member of a number of important or- 
ganizations; vice-president, International Society 
for Crippled Children. Doctor Lee will address 
Education for the Exceptional Child. 


DR. ANN BREWINGTON, Associate Professor 
of Business Education, School of Business, Univer- 
sity of Chicago; M.A. and Ph.B., University of 
Chicago; major fields of work in teacher training 
and office management; development of the direct 
method of teaching shorthand, prognostic tests in 
typewriting, and money management in the public 
schools incidental to those major fields. Doctor 
Brewington will address Commerce and Business. 


DR. PAUL W. CHAPMAN, Professor of Rural 
Journalism, Georgia State College for Agriculture, 
Athens, 1920—; B.S.A. and B.S. Edn., University 
of Missouri; M.S., University of Georgia; D.Sc., 
Clemson College; Missouri State Superintendent of 
Agricultural Education, 1919-20; consultant, U. S. 
Office of Education; member of distinguished asso- 
ciations; author and editor of agricultural works. 
Doctor Chapman will address the Agriculture Sec- 
tion. 

DR. ARNOLD DRESDEN, Professor of Mathe- 
matics, Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pennsy]- 





vania; S.M. and Ph.D., University of Chicago; 
teacher of mathematics, University High School, 
Chicago; instructor in mathematics, assistant pro- 
fessor of mathematics, University of Wisconsin; 
member, Mathematics Association of America 
(president, 1933-35) and other distinguished or- 
ganizations; author of several books. Doctor Dres- 
den will address Mathematics. 


DR. WALTER E. MYER, Owner and Editor, Civic 
Education Service, publisher American Observer 
and other periodicals, Washington, D. C., since 1925; 
A.B., LL.D., Southwest College; A.M., University of 
Chicago; professor of history, Kansas State Teach- 
ers College, 1915-18; head, department of econom- 
ics, 1920-25; member research staff, U. S. Tariff 
Commission, 1918-20. Dr. Myer will address Social 
Science. 


DR. MAYCIE KATHERINE SOUTHALL, Expe- 
rience Professor of Elementary Education, Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville; B.S., M.A., Ph.D., 
Peabody College; graduate student, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University; member of a number of 
distinguished organizations. Doctor Southall will 
address A.C.E. and Intermediates. 


MR. W. KNOX McCHAREN, President of Ten- 
nessee Library Association and Librarian, Middle 
Tennessee State College, Murfreesboro. Mr. Mc- 
Charen will address the Librarians. 

















PASTEURIZED MILK 





PET DAIRY PRODUCTS 


COMPANY 
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This year, as always... 


We welcome you members of E. T. 
E. A. to Knoxville and invite you 
Final 


victory is won. Once again we will 


to shop again at Penney’s. 
live in a free, happy world. We 


must keep it that way. Buy wisely, 
be thrifty. 


For the things you need, you are invited to shop at 


PENNEVE 
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In addition to the foregoing visiting speakers, the 
following state representatives will appear on the 
program: 

HONORABLE JIM McCORD, Governor of Ten- 
nessee, Nashville—Thursday evening general ses- 
sion and the Superintendents’ Luncheon, Friday. 

HONORABLE BURGIN E. DOSSETT, State Com- 
missioner of Education, Nashville—Friday morning 
general session and the Agriculture Section. 

MR. R. R. VANCE, State High School Supervisor, 
Nashville—High School and Guidance and Person- 
nel, joint session. 

MR. R. LEE THOMAS, Director of Elementary 
Education, Nashville—Elementary Supervisors. 

MR. W. E. TURNER, State Director of Negro 
Education, Nashville—Education for the Exception- 
al Child. 

MR. G. E. FREEMAN, State Director of Voca- 
tional Education, Nashville—Vocational Trades and 
Industry. 

MR. W. A. SEELEY, State Supervisor of Trades 
and Industrial Education, Nashville—Vocational 
Trades and Industry. 

MR. FRED BROWN, State Director of Health 
Education, Nashville—Tennessee State Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. 

MISS MARTHA PARKS, State Director of 
School Libraries, Nashville—Librarians. 

MR. FRANK E. BASS, Secretary-Treasurer, Ten- 
nessee Education Association, Nashville—Friday 
evening general session. 


LIST OF GENERAL AND DEPARTMENTAL OFFI- 
CERS OF THE EAST TENNESSEE EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION FOR THE YEAR 1945 


General Officers 


Supt. T. C. Prince, Knoxville, President. 
Supt. Oren Marshall, Greeneville, Vice-President. 
Dean D. S. Burleson, East Tennessee State College, John- 
son City, Executive Secretary. 
Principal John S. Humphreys, Rule High School, Knoxville, 
Treasurer. 
Executive Committee 


Supt. T. C. Prince, Chairman. 

Supt. Oren Marshall, Vice-Chairman. 

Dean D. S. Burleson, Secretary. 

Principal John S. Humphreys, Treasurer. 

Supt. Sam Wilson, Past President, Loudon. 

Supt. C. E. Rogers, 1944-45, Johnson City. 

Principal S. E. Nelson, 1945-46, Central High School, 
Chattanooga. 

Mr. Frank Bass, Secretary-Treasurer, Tennessee Educa- 
tion Association (ex-officio member), 601-603 Cotton 
States Building, Nashville. 


Legislative Committee, 1945 


L. H. Brickey, Knoxville County Superintendent 

L. G. Derthick, Chattanooga City Superintendent 

Wilson New, Knoxville j . Principal 

Ben Duff, Bearden .... Teacher 

C. C. Sherrod, Johnson City College Administrator 
Research Committee, 1945 


Dr. Joseph E. Avent, Chairman... University of Tennessee 
Dr. L. R. Wheeler East Tennessee State College 
Dr. Edgar M. Cook .. Carson-Newman College 
Dr. J. H. Edds Lincoln Memorial University 
Supt. V. F. Goddard .Alcoa 
Principal J. Will Foster .Etowah 
Dr. David H. Briggs Maryville College 


Departmental Officers 
Unless otherwise designated, the officers are listed in the 
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WOMANS SHOP 
Be sure to visit us when you are in Knoxville, and 
write to us when you leave, for the finest quality 


in Furs, Suits, Coats, Dresses, Millinery, Blouses, 


Bags, and Accessories. 


MODERATE PRICES, TOO 











| 
Buy War Bonds | 
| 
WELCOME | 


CHOOSE YOUR 


JEWELRY 
| 
| and 

| GIFTS 


| From the Largest and Most Complete Stock in 
| the Entire Southland 


"IT'S EASY TO PAY—THE ROYAL WAY" 


ROYAL 
JEWELERS 


Twenty-Four Years Serving East Tennessee 


KNOXVILLE—MARYVILLE 
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following order: 
Chairman, first named. 
Vice-Chairman, second named. 
Secretary, third named 
A. C. E. and Intermediate 


_ De Brumit, Supervisor, Carter County, Eliza- 
bethton. 
Mrs. Johnnie Miller, Vangilder School, Knoxville. 
Miss Annie Shipley, Central Elementary School, Colville 
Street, Chattanooga. 
Agriculture 
Mr. L. M. MclIlwain, Clinton High School, Clinton. 
Mr. Willard A. Meredith, Bluff City High School, Bluff City. 
Mr. H. J. Fowler, Powell High School, Powell Station. 
Art cation 


Mrs. Eunice B. Kerr, Chattanooga High School, or No. 1 
Virginia Apts., Chattanooga. 
Mrs. Guy Isenberg, Lincoln Grammar School, or Hillcrest, 


-Kingsport. : 
Athletics 


Mr. D. J. Brittain, Jr., Clinton. 
Mr. J. Guy Buckner, wee ad (Secretary). 
zble 


Mrs. Frank L. Haile, Rule High School, Knoxville. 

Mrs. B. D. McAnlis, Chattanooga High School, or 8 Crest 
Road, Chattanooga. 

Miss Priscilla Passet, Bible Training School and College, 
Sevierville. 

College 

Dr. David A. Lockmiller, President, University of Chatta- 
nooga, Chattanooga. 

Dr. T. A. Frick, Dean, Lincoln Memorial University, Har- 
rogate (Secretary). 

Commerce and Business 

Mrs. Juanita R. Wine, Maryville High School, or 113 Maple 
Street, Maryville. 

Miss Jeannette Alford, Lenoir City High School, or 402 
Kingston Street, Lenoir City. 

Mrs. Helen T. Nave, Milligan College, or 226 E. Chilhowie 
Avenue, Johnson City. 

Curriculum 
Miss Elsie Burrell, Supervisor, Blount County, Maryville. 
Miss Frances Arrants, Supervisor, Greene County, Greene- 


ville (Secretary). 
Deans of Women and Girls 


Miss Gladys Beach, Dean of Women, Tusculum College, 
Greeneville. 
Miss Virginia Withers, Director Residence Halls, U. T., 
Knoxville (Chairman) 
Miss Margaret C. Barnes, Guidance Director, Oak Ridge 
High School (Secretary). 
Dramatics 


Mrs. Chas. W. Swéet, Clinton High School, or 600 Moore 
Street, Clinton. 
Mrs. Gale Gardner, South Knoxville Junior High,. or 1609 
Abbey Road, Knoxville (Secretary). 
Education for the Exceptional Child 
Miss Dorothy Woodard, Clara Carpenter School, or No. 11 
Virginia Apartments, Chattanooga. 
Miss Minnie M. Carmichael, Tennessee School for the Deaf, 
Knoxville (Secretary). 
Elementary Principals 
Mr. W. C. Maxwell, Oak Ridge High School. 
Mr. Gale Gardner, 1609 Abbey Road, Knoxville. 
Mr. A. B. Brewer, Knoxville. 
Elementary Supervisors 
Miss Frances Arrants, Supervisor, Greene County, Greene- 
ville, or Jonesboro. 
Miss Helen M. Wehrle, Supervisor, Cumberland County, 


Crossville. 
Miss Pauline Brumit, Supervisor, Carter County, Eliza- 


bethton. ; 
English 


Miss Una Harris, Science Hill High, or 107 West Eleventh 
Avenue, Johnson City. 

Mrs. Ruth L. McCafferty, Brainerd Junior High, or 4208 
Anderson Avenue, Chattanooga. 

Miss Minnie C. Morrell, Knoxville High School, or Apart- 
ment 12, Aconda Court, Knoxville. 

Guidance and Personnel 

Miss Mary K. Scarbrough, South Knoxville Junior High, 
or 1112 Luttrell Street, Knoxville. 

Dr. H. J. Derthick, Milligan College. 

Dr. R. F. Thomason, University of Tennessee (Secretary). 

Miss Jean Paul, Tyson Junior High School, Knoxville 
(Treasurer). 














ELLIS & ERNEST 
DRUG STORES 


1500 West Cumberland 
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’ WHITTLE SPRINGS HOTEL “! a, "! 


Knoxville, Tennessee 


ee (lt Bygone | 


Under New Ownership | 
H. G. and TOMMIE TUCKER, Owners rr} 
HAROLD E. GAUT, Manager 


150 Rooms—Dining Room 


ill! In Knoxville It's Hill 





POTATO CHIPS—PEANUTS I 
SANDWICHES os 
1706 North Broadway It 
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KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Delicious Sandwiches and 
Drinks at the Corner 
of the Campus 
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A SUGGESTION 
While in Knoxville Meet Your 


PYEPLEY’S 


1506-8 W. Cumberland Ave. 
NEAR U. OF T. CAMPUS 
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Compliments of 
S. H. KRESS & CO. 




















Dance and Dine at 


JACK COMER'S 


CLUB 509 


509 WEST CLINCH AVE. 
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Health Education 


Mrs. Rose MclInturff Robinson, Health Education Coordi- 
nator, Jonesboro. 

Miss Mary Ann Mohon, Knoxville High School, or 1303 
White Avenue, Knoxville. 

Dr. H. H. Walker, Biology Building, University of Ten- 


nessee, 2 
High School 
Superintendent N. E. Hodges, Elizabethton. 
Mr. R. W. Bohanan, Hixson High School, or 4507 Dayton 
Boulevard, Chattanooga. > 
Miss Biva Smith, Morristown High School, or Box 314, 
Morristown. ; 
Home Economics 
Miss Inez Lovelace, Box 1071, University Farm, Knoxville. 
Miss Juanita Hale, Tazewell. 
Miss Frances Russell, East Tennessee State College, John- 
son City, or Concord. 


Junior High School 

Mr. F. L. Tallant, East Side Junior High School, or 2716 
Thirteenth Avenue, Chattanooga. 

Mr. George N. Dove, Junior High School, or 501 Fifth 
Street, Bristol (Vice-Chairman). 

Latin 

Miss Lillian G. Patton, Chattanooga High School, or 207 

Marlboro Avenue, Chattanooga. 


Miss Bonnie Willbanks, Brainerd Junior High, or 202 Bel- 

view Avenue, Chattanooga (Secretary). 
Library 

Miss Eva Venable, Central High School, Fountain City, or 
2010 Highland Avenue, Knoxville. 

Miss Mary E. Wright, Box 418, Morristown. 

Miss Inez Burns, Lanier High School, or 405 Indiana Ave- 
nue, Maryville. , 

Mathematics 

Dr. A. Sisk, Maryville College, or 117 Miller Avenue, 
Maryville. 

Professor Everett O’Neal, Central High School, Chatta- 
nooga. 

Miss Henrietta Weigel, Knoxville High School, Knoxville. 





Modern Language 

Dr. Anne Wharton Smith, Carson-Newman College, Jef- 
ferson City. 

Mrs. James O. Swain, Oak Ridge High School, or 1605 
Laurel Avenue, Knoxville (Secretary). 

Music 

Mrs. Vieva L. Woodruff, P. O. Box 244, Johnson City. 

Miss Margaret Hoback, 1007 Seventh Avenue, Bristol, or 22 
Green Street, Athens (Secretary). 

Science 

Mr. James C. Lowerv, Knoxville High School, or 1224 
North Third Avenue, Knoxville. 

Mr. C. J. Doub, Ooltewah High School, Ooltewah (Vice- 
Chairman). 

Mrs. George E. Brown, Maryville College, Maryville. 

Social Science 

Mr. R. J. Burdick, Park Junior High School, or 5101 Chap- 

man Highway, Knoxville. 

Miss Ina Yoakley, East Tennessee State College, Johnson 
City, or 820 West Maple Street, Johnson City (Secre- 
tary). ‘ 

Superintendents 

Superintendent L. M. Ross, Maryville. 

Superintendent Oren Marshall, Greeneville. 

Superintendent A. J. Anderson, Polk County, Benton. 

Teachers of Education and Psychology 

Miss Flora Bryson, Hiwassee College, Madisonville. 

Dr. Henry F. Dickinson, Lincoln Memorial University, Har- 
rogate. 

Dr. John J. Fuller, University of Tennessee, Knoxville. 
Tennessee State Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation 
Mr. W. B. Randolph, Birchwood High School, Birchwood. 
Miss Lillian Johnston, Apartment 23, Fort Sanders Manor, 

Knoxville (Secretary). 
Vocational Trades and Industry 

Mr. Warren W. Simmons, Johnson City Vocational School, 
Johnson City. 

Mr. William O. Oakes, Stair Technical High School, Knox- 
ville (Secretary). 











MY SECOND 
NUMBER BOOK 


By Joun R. CLarK, ARTHUR S. OTIS 
and CAROLINE HATTON CLARK 





2126 Prairie Avenue 
CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 


metic—drill in meanings, in relationships, and in facts. 


nate language difficulties. 


World Book Company 


MY FIRST NUMBER BOOK 
MY SECOND NUMBER BOOK 


A sound and effective program for beginners 


New number books that develop arithmetic meanings and direct 
children in the early grades in effective uses of numbers. They 


supply drill that is the basis for later successful work in arith- 


Large, 


simple drawings and graphic devices, such as the abacus and 
“slide rule,” provide concreteness of imagery. The books employ 


an essential minimum vocabulary carefully determined to elimi- 


They make definite provision for 


organized, sequential learning of arithmetic and promote dis- 


covery and resourcefulness in problem solving. 


Represented by 
CECIL JAMES, Greenfield 
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JOHN S. HUMPHREYS T. C. PRINCE 
Treasurer, E.T.E.A. Presides at General Session 





Dr. Maycre SOUTHALL 
Speaks to A.C.E. 





G. E, FREEMAN GOVERNOR JIM McCorp 
Speaks to Vocational Section Speaks Thursday Night 






Burcin E. Dossett D. S. BURLESON R. R. VANCE 
Speaks Friday Morning Secretary, E.T.E.A. Speaks to Guidance Section 








Red Cross Home Nursing 


According to the Red Cross, na- 
tional studies have shown that 
illness may be found in one out 
of every ten homes in normal 
times, and in one out of every 
five or six homes during seasonal 
peaks of illness. One doctor to 
one thousand persons has been 
considered a safe ratio in peace- 
time, but that proportion is now 
considerably overstrained in con- 
gested centers where two thou- 
sand to four thousand persons 
must depend on one physician. 
In addition one out of every four 
nurses is now in military service. 
Physicians are urging that at least 
one member of every household 
take home nursing courses so that 
patients can be released earlier 
from hospitals, private Bio: 
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nurses can be released sooner 
from their cases, and many ill- 
nesses may be prevented or short- 
ened. 

* 


What the Soldier Wants 


A better educational system is 
one of two major improvements 
the average soldier wants to see 
in his postwar America. 

That at least is the conclusion of 
the managing editor of Yank, the 
enlisted man’s newspaper. Man- 
aging Editor McCarthy bases his 
opinion on the letters which sol- 
diers write to the Yank depart- 
ment entitled “The Soldier 
Speaks.” 

Typical comments from soldiers, 
as quoted by Editor McCarthy in 
a recent Sunday New York Times 
article: 


“It is obvious that the schools 
have failed to educate us to think 
constructively on any subject that 
is not absolutely personal,” wrote 
one sergeant in a tank company. 
“How can you have ideas about 
internationalism and how can you 
expect a fair and lasting peace 
when the only reading you have 
done is Superman and the cap- 
tions under the pictures of movie 
queens? If our people were real- 
ly educated, would we have al- 
lowed ourselves to be so unpre- 
pared for war of this magnitude?” 

A corporal in France, who said 
that world peace would never be 
maintained until America became 
better educated, suggested new 
methods of teaching and uniform 
educational systems. 

“A three-year scholarship would 
be given to anybody, provided 
that he passes entrance require- 
ments and shows satisfactory 
progress afterward,” the corporal 
wrote. “All this would mean in- 
creased educational expense to 
the state and therefore increased 
taxes, but it would be one of the 
most sensible investments Amer- 
ica could make.” 


Many other G.I.’s asked for com- 
pulsory high school education and 
for a more modern system of vo- 
cational training which would be 
partly supervised by representa- 
tives of industry. 















Textbooks Work Books 


405 West Church Avenue 





Greetings to ETEA 


We who serve Knoxville and Knox County schools throughout the year welcome the ETEA to Knox- 


ville. You are invited to visit our stores and allow us to serve you while you are here. 


Authorized Dealers in 


KNOX COUNTY BOOK 
COMPANY 





School Supplies 


Phone 4-2177 


College Textbooks 


New and Used 
VOL BOOK EXCHANGE 


805 South Fifteenth Street 













Phone 3-5024 
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The Secondary School 


N. E. FITZGERALD 
University of Tennessee 

(Continued from September issue) 

Interestingly enough the local 
feelings do and should have much 
influence in determining the 
larger trends and _ objectives. 
Planning im the secondary school 
should be done by. high school 
teachers, elementary teachers, a 
few college people, and represen- 
tatives from the student groups 
and of parents. The schools be- 
long to the parents and other tax- 
payers. They should have a lot 
to say about the education of their 
children. 

What subjects should boys and 
girls in high school be required 
to study? What subjects should 
they have an opportunity to study 
if they so desire? Are there cer- 
tain things that all children should 
learn while in high school? When 
should specialization begin? These 
questions should be answered in 
the communities with the right 
people having an opportunity to 
discuss possibilities. English is 
required in all communities in 
Tennessee. I doubt that anyone 
would question the need of in- 
struction in the mother tongue. 
On the other hand, there are many 
who would question some of the 
things that are taught in English 
and cite these things as reasons 
why children do not do better in 
their use of English. Teachers 
of English or the people who or- 
ganize the courses in English like- 
ly feel differently about this, or 
the present procedures would not 
be used just as they are. I am 
not suggesting that English is in- 
adequate or that a poor job is 
being done in teaching English, 
but I still wonder if there are 
not new things to discover in the 
teaching of English that might 
make for a better use of the Eng- 
lish language by all of our people, 
especially after they have been 
through high school. The diffi- 
culty is that we do not stop to 
Study things anew. Many of us 
try to justify our own opinions 
which too often are not based on 
sound thinking. It is interesting 
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to note that in the field of Eng- 
lish we have only recently come 
to deal with speech in any impor- 
tant way. Heretofore, we have 
taught in terms of reading and 
writing. During the past few 
years the Army came along and 
suggested that “listening” be 
added as one phase of the English 
course. This was for the purpose 
of training soldiers to listen care- 
fully when being given verbal 
orders so that order might be 
transmitted to another without 
change or carried out, whichever 
was intended. 

Before getting too far from the 
English field, I would like to sug- 
gest that there are some lessons 
we might learn from that branch 
of the Army that has been given 
the responsibility for training il- 
literates. Perhaps you will say 
this is not secondary education, 
but the cardinal principles took 
into consideration training in fun- 
damentals, which includes read- 
ing, in order that those who did 
not learn the fundamentals in the 
elementary school could be taught 
in the secondary school. The only 
difficulty about it is that very few 
schools have assumed that objec- 
tive for their own school systems. 
It would seem that a democracy 
owes to every individual an op- 
portunity to know the funda- 
mentals. If for one reason or 
another the individual was unable 
to get this training between the 
ages of six and fourteen, he should 
have that opportunity at some 
other time. I believe, and sincere- 
ly hope, that the attempts at the 
eradication of illiteracy among 
soldiers will be one of the out- 
standing lessons from the war to 
us as people interested in educa- 
tional processes. 

Where do you plan to put eight- 
een and twenty-year-old boys and 
girls returning from war jobs, but 
with a desire to finish school— 
in the elementary school? In high 
school? Or will we organize spe- 
cial classes? How about the re- 
turning soldiers? How can we 
hope to train people in health, 
vocation, and all of the other ob- 





jectives if the people are illit- 
erate? 

Mathematics is one of our con- 
troversial subjects. We find a 
larger amount of mathematics be- 
ing taken now by a larger num- 
ber of students than ever before 
in the high schools of Tennessee. 
Our colleges are setting up re- 
quirements of certain numbers of 
units for entrance, depending 
upon the course in which they 
plan to enroll. On the other side 
is a group of people who feel that 
mathematics should not be re- 
quired of students generally ex- 
cept to give them a view of what 
is to come if they go ahead in 
that field. This latter position in- 
dicates a desire on the part of 
some to have the high school a 
sort of selective process whereby 
students elect most of the subjects 
that they take. Is there any rea- 
son why we should have the same 
requirements in mathematics for 
all students who go through the 
high schools? On the other hand, 
is there any reason why all stu- 
dents should not take mathemat- 
ics in order that we not find our- 
selves in the position we are in 
now, with the Navy and Army 
calling for young men who have 
had more mathematics? Is there 
any reason for asking girls to 
meet the same mathematics re- 
quirements as boys? How have 
the requirements been arrived at? 
Does this question not really get 
us right at the crux of the matter? 
Have we ever organized a course 
of study in mathematics in a Ten- 
nessee high school on the basis 
of a careful study of the needs of 
the people in the community, 
whether they are staying in that 
community or going on to college, 
or going elsewhere into some in- 
dustry? The study of geometry 
would seem to have its part to 
play in the proper understanding 
of the operation of airplanes if 
we can get some practical illus- 
trations that children can under- 
stand and appreciate. Then there 
is algebra which gives so much 
trouble. Does any subject of study 
have to remain as a misunder- 
stood subject because of a lack 
of proper teaching or a method of 
teaching that will not permit stu- 
dents to understand it? Is there 
any way of joining it up with 
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reality in life? Perhaps airplanes 
and the air age can help teachers 
of algebra to clarify for students 
these equations that so often seem 
to be without meaning to students. 


Science is an area of study in 
which children will need develop- 
ment if they are to live in an air 
age. Many people are going to 
fly airplanes after the war who 
never dreamed of even riding in 
one before. Will we wait in the 
education of children regarding 
the science of aeronautics as we 
did when the automobile was be- 
ing developed? If we do, the per- 
centage of casualties and the prop- 
erty damage will likely far exceed 
the present rather discouragingly 
high percentage of fatalities and 
property loss due to poor driving 
of our automobiles on the public 
highways. Education cannot com- 
pletely eliminate accidents and 
property loss, but with a proper 
attitude toward dealing with the 
scientific development in trans- 
portation the people generally 
would be much more nearly able 
to cope with the situation. Accu- 
rate knowledge of practical things 
like the airplane will take the 
place of a part of what we former- 
ly called discipline. Science is 
nature. Nature makes no excep- 
tions; if people do things contrary 
to the laws of nature, they are 
punished. We should not unneces- 
sarily emphasize one phase of sci- 
ence over another, but for young- 
sters who are looking forward to 
entering the field of air transpor- 
tation, plenty of mathematics and 
physics might well be thought of 
as good discipline to save the lives 
of these youngsters themselves 
and to prevent the destruction of 
property. But it need not be pre- 
sented as a discipline! It is prep- 
aration for the thing the child is 
interested in, and if the subject is 
presented in a way the child un- 
derstands, he will see the teacher 
as a friend and helper, and the 
mathematics and science as essen- 
tial knowledge. 


We could go through the social 
studies and show how returning 
soldiers might well be required to 
study courses in citizenship in 
order that they might have an op- 
portunity to rationalize what they 
have seen in foreign countries in 
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the light of a democracy such as 
we have in the United States. We 
might mention the need for study- 
ing Spanish on the part of those 
youngsters who look forward to 
jobs in international trade be- 
tween the Americas or of French 
or Portuguese if these happen to 
be the languages used. When we 
get teachers trained broadly, a 
teacher of language might well be 
expected to supervise work in 
several languages. We are already 
training broadly in the field of so- 
cial science and some in the sci- 
ences. 


What are the schools going to 
do about military training? We 
will have military training if it is 
the will of the people as a whole 
in the country. Are we doing 
something now about the type of 
administration of this work that 
we should like to have in order 
that our young people lose as lit- 
tle time as possible from their 
studies and normal living? We 
have gone through quite an in- 
crease of juvenile delinquency. Is 
military coming in as a part of 
the solution of this problem? If 
we had had education of the 
proper sort before, could juvenile 
delinquency have been cut down? 
When I refer to the proper sort of 
education, I mean adequately sup- 
ported, teachers with high certifi- 
cation requirements, teachers who 
are paid enough so that they 
would be able to travel, to study, 
and do those other things that 
would develop them into real cul- 
tural leaders. What will music 
do, or are teachers trained in this 
field? Music and art are getting 


———————_—_—_ 


much attention in hospitals for 
our returned soldiers. If these 
have a therapeutic effect for sol- 
diers, perhaps we in education are 
missing an opportunity of stabiliz- 


ing our people through the devel- 


opment of musical abilities. Train- 
ing along such lines would seem 
in a way to be real discipline in 
itself, and would somewhat dis- 
place the external discipline that 
we now think of as being neces- 
sary. I wonder if we would have 
juvenile delinquency to its present 
extent if we had children who 
could sing and who were trained 
to sing with enjoyment in groups 
at work and at play as well as 
individually. 

Much good can come out of a 
strengthening of the present sec- 
ondary school. Objectives should 
be set up that we would really 
accept and do something about. 
As pointed out before, we have 
objectives, but they seem to be 
for the other fellow or the other 
school. We need also to make our 
plans cooperatively between the 
elementary, secondary, and col- 
lege levels, including the parents 
and the children in our study of 


needs and in setting up require-, 


ments to meet these needs. War 
conditions have changed things a 
lot, but slight adjustments in our 
present programs in secondary 
education may mean everything 
in developing a type of education 
that will suit our needs. We can- 
not afford to go along much fur- 
ther without a lot of study on 
the purposes and functions of the 
level of education that we call the 
secondary. school. 





Date Reminders 
October 19—Middle Tennessee 
teachers meet in Nashville. 
October 25, 26—East Tennessee 
teachers meet in Knoxville. 
November 15, 16—West Tennes- 
see teachers meet in Memphis. 
s 


Theodore Roosevelt 

October 27 will be the eighty- 
seventh anniversary of the birth 
of Theodore Roosevelt. The Wom- 
an’s Roosevelt Memorial Associa- 
tion urges that special exercises 
be held in the school. 
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A GEORGE & SOAS 


Extend a 
Cordial Welcome te 


MEMBERS OF THE 
EAST TENNESSEE 
EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


FASHION and QUALITY come first at George's—that 
is why we invite you this year, as always, to shop again 
at George's, the store that for years has sponsored the 
products of America's leading manufacturers. We 


trust that your visit here will always be pleasant. 
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AND REMEMBER fashion and quality cost no more at 
George's. 




















School Board Members 
Conferences 


A series of conferences for city 
and county school board members 
in Tennessee, designed to bring 
about general improvement in 
Tennessee’s public schools, will 
begin in October under sponsor- 
ship of the Tennessee Association 
of Public School Board Members 
through the assistance of the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee College of 
Education. 

The meetings are being financed 
by a $2,000 grant to the university 
from the Rockefeller General Ed- 
ucation Board, and Dr. John A. 
Thackston, dean of the University 
of Tennessee Summer Quarter and 
professor in the College of Educa- 
tion, is serving as chairman of 
the conference committee. 

Purpose of the conferences is 
“to secure state-wide cooperation 
in solving public school problems,” 
according to Dean Thackston. 

“It is felt by board members 
in many instances that they do 
not have that part in educational 
advancement that should naturai- 
ly belong to them,” said Dean 
Thackston. “By pooling interests 
at these conferences it is hoped 
that some procedure for advance- 
ment can be worked out.” 

Mrs. W. W. Hardin of Franklin, 
president of the Tennessee Asso- 
ciation of Public School Board 
Members, has announced that 
conferences will take place at 
Memphis on October 9; Martin, 
October 10; Jackson, October 11; 
Nashville, October 23; Murfrees- 
boro, October 24; Cookeville, Oc- 
tober 25; Johnson City, November 
6; Knoxville, November 7; Chat- 
tanooga, November 8; Clarksville, 
November 13; and Lawrenceburg, 
November 14. 


AND SHE LOST HER HEAD 


Teachers who have long recognized 
the great number of difficult concepts 
with which children are confronted as 
they read history textbooks will de- 
rive some kind of a moral from the 
experience of the teacher who asked: 

“Johnny, who was Anne Boleyn?” 

“Anne Boleyn was a flatiron,” re- 
plied Johnny. 

“What on earth do you mean?” 
asked the teacher. 

And Johnny replied: “Well, it says 
here in the history book that Henry, 
having disposed of Catherine, pressed 
his suit with Anne Boleyn!”—New Jer- 
sey Educational Review. 
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WITH THE A.C.E. 
(Continued from page 27) 


overcome it. Today teachers make 
an effort to know their pupils and 
to help them with their problems. 
Thank you, Jack, for coming here 
today in behalf of all the shy, 
timid children everywhere. 

(Little Girl and Jack Horner go 
back to their places as “Teacher 
Hubbard” comes to the micro- 
phone.) 

Announcer: Well! An adult 
member of the family and I think 
I recognize her as a member of 
our profession. Am I right, Miss 
Hubbard? Were you a teacher? 

Teacher Hubbard: 

Yes, I’m old Teacher Hubbard, 
who had a bare cupboard 

Because all our school funds 

were low; 
Our tax allocation just wrecked 
education. 

How we ever ran schools, I 

don’t know! 

Announcer: I don’t either, Miss 
Hubbard. It’s bad enough today, 
so I don’t see how you managed 
in your day. We are worried, too, 
about the inequality of educa- 
tional opportunities which exists 
throughout the different sections 
of our nation. F. L. Schlagle, 
N.E.A. president, has this to say 
about the problem: 

“There is a wide gap between 
our best and poorest schools. 
Some pupils are housed in hovels, 
others in safe, clean, beautiful 
buildings. Some are taught by 
nearly illiterate teachers, others 
by teachers of high competence. 
Terms vary in length from a few 
weeks to ten months a year. Edu- 
cational opportunity in America 
will always be inadequate and 
unequal until the federal govern- 
ment participates in the financial 
support of schools.” 

The Association for Childhood 
Education advocates federal aid 
to education and is actively sup- 
porting the passage of the two 
bills, S. 181 and H. R. 1296, now 
before Congress. We hope, Miss 
Hubbard, that our efforts will not 
be in vain and that some day, not 
too distant, will find all the cup- 
boards of the American schools 
full and overflowing with educa- 
tional opportunities for America’s 
childhood. 
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(Teacher Hubbard goes to her 
place nodding her head in em- 
phatic agreement with this 
speech. Jack-a-Dandy and Bo- 
Peep come to microphone to- 
gether.) 

Jack-a-Dandy: 

I’m Handy-Pandy-Jack-a-Dandy 
who loved plum cake and sugar 
candy; 

This didn’t help to make me grow, 
but no one ever told me so. 
(Jack-a-Dandy is sickly looking 

and has toothache. Jaw can be 

tied up.) 

Little Bo-Peep: 

I’m Little Bo-Peep and I lost much 
sleep at a time when I needed 
it most; 

You teach health rules in these 
modern schools and _ stress 
health from coast to coast. 
Announcer: Yes, children, we 

do try to stress health instruction 
in our schools today. An article 
in the Branch Exchange (Feb- 
ruary-March, 1945) reads: “Ex- 
periences during the war period 
have shown us that conditions re- 
lated to the health of children 
can and must be improved. The 
beginning of later physical diffi- 
culties frequently can be avoided 
or corrected through attention 
during the early years.” 

So the Association for Child- 
hood Education has taken for its 
third problem, “Improving the 
Health of Children.” Members of 
the A.C.E. will work to establish 
the conditions that promote 
healthful living for children and 
will seek to gain the cooperation 
of others in this undertaking. 

Poor Jack-a-Dandy and Little 
Bo-Peep! But, never mind. You 
live only in fiction so your defects 
are only fictional, too. We are 
glad, though, that you came here 
today. You have made us more 
aware of our responsibility to- 
ward the real live American boy 
and girl. 

(Jack-a-Dandy and Bo-Peep 
leave microphone as “Old Woman 
in the Shoe” comes up.) 

Announcer: We have another 
adult member of the family. 
What is your problem? 

Old Woman in the Shoe: 

I’m the woman who taught in a 
shoe. 


It wasn’t much of a schoolroom, 
it’s true. 

The shoe overflowed with my 
huge teaching load; 

I hope things are better for you. 

Announcer: Schools today are 
better, much better than they 
were in your, day. But we still 
have a long way to go to reach 
perfection. It is a shame the way 
some schools are crowded and 
many of them are so ugly and 
drab. We may not have to teach 
in a shoe as you did, but some of 
our school plants are rather down 
at the heel. The Association for 
Childhood Education will work 
on “Improving School Facilities.” 
That is our fourth problem for 
discussion. We also publish a 
bulletin called “School Housing 
Needs of Young Children.” In 
it Mr. R. Lee Thomas has this to 
say: 

“Schoolrooms are places of life- 
like activity in which many types 
of learning situations are carried 
on. It is essential that provision 
be made for the varied activities 
in the modern school program 
and that utility, flexibility, beauty, 
space, safety, economy, and other 
determining factors be taken into 
account in planning and rehabili- 
tating school plants.” 

Mr. Thomas describes the Uto- 
pia for which the Association for 
Childhood Education is striving. 

(“Old Woman in the Shoe” 
leaves as Mistress Mary, Humpty 
=< and Simple Simon come 
up. 

Announcer: Here are three nice 
little folks. Tell us your prob- 
lems. 

Mistress Mary (sadly): 

I’m known as Mistress Mary and 
I always was contrary; 
There was something in my na- 
ture that seemed queer. 
Folks said that I was hateful, but 
I would have been so grateful 

Had my teacher talked with me 

and made things clear. 

Humpty Dumpty (very sadly): 
I’m Humpty Dumpty who had 

that great fall; 

The school I attended I blame for 
it all. 
That old course of study was like 

a stone wall 
That children must hurdle to fin- 

ish at all. 
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My spirit was broken, and that’s 
why I beg 

For schools to provide for the 
dumb little egg! 

Simple Simon (in a moronic 
voice): 

My problem is certainly not new: 

I’m the child with, a minus I. Q. 

Simple Simon’s my name; 

Though I’m short as to brains, 

I have feelings the same as you 
do. 

Announcer (seriously): Here 
we have the three greatest 
tragedies of a misguided school 
program. Mistress Mary, the con- 
trary child, or, as we say, she’s 
maladjusted. Did we ever think 
that it is not the child who is 
contrary, but it is the program 
into which we try to make her fit? 
And the poor Humpty-Dumptys 
all over the world! Confronted by 
a curriculum as limiting and as 
inflexible as a high stone wall. 
No wonder the child is crushed 
and cracked for life. He is made 
to hurdle what, for him, is in- 
surmountable. The Humpty 
Dumptys of our schools should be 
shown a way around the wall or 
a gate through it. In the words 
of the modern song, “Don’t Fence 
Them In!” And how many of us 
show enough real sympathy for 
the little Simple Simons of our 
classrooms? It takes unlimited 
patience and understanding to be 
able to help them. 

Children, I am glad that the 
Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion has proposed Problem Five, 
“Improving Ways of Working in 
the School.” It shows that we 
are thinking in terms of what is 
best for the individual child. Paul 
Misner in an article in Childhood 
Education magazine for January, 
1945, says: 

“The children who come to our 
schools are living, vibrant person- 
alities. They come to us with 
questions, problems, and concerns 
that should be made the focal 
point of their learning experi- 
ences. To force a child to read 
before he has had the essential 
experiences that engender a read- 
iness for reading is not only bad 
pedagogy, but it is basically in- 
human and undemocratic. To as- 
sume that all children are pre- 
pared at any given time to learn 
equally well the same things is 
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to ignore the fundamental facts of 
individual growth. There can no 
longer be any justification for a 
curriculum program that assumes 
in advance just what each child 
shall learn and how he shall learn 
it. Research clearly indicates that 
every child has a unique pattern 
of growth. A curriculum that is 
adequately designed to meet the 
needs of children will require that 
teachers know intimately the chil- 
dren with whom they work.” 

Even in fiction it was tragic to 
do to children what was done to 
these three. The Association for 
Childhood Education is exerting 
all of its energy to eliminate such 
tragedies from our school pro- 
gram. 

(The three children remain for- 
lornly at the microphone until 
Mother Goose returns and gets 
ready to lead them away.) 

Mother Goose: 

We’ve enjoyed our visit, we’ve 
had a good time. 

We now must return to our places 
in rhyme. 

We brought all our problems to 
you, A.C.E. 

For you’re making schools what 
all schools ought to be! 
Announcer: Thank you, Mother 

Goose. Come again and bring 
your family. The boys and girls 
of America will benefit by your 
appearance on our program today, 
for you have brought us face to 
face with our responsibility to- 
ward them. 

This ends our broadcast today. 
Listen to the Children’s Hour 
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every day at every hour over Sta- 
tion A.C.E. Good-bye! 
The End 


# 

Change ef Managers 

The many customers of the 
American Book Company will be 
interested to know that Mr. 
George A. Read, manager of the 
Cincinnati division for several 
years and connected with the 
company in various capacities for 
fifty-four years, retired August 1, 
1945, and has been succeeded as 
manager at Cincinnati by Mr. 
Stanley S. Stalter, formerly in 
charge of agency activities in the 
State of Ohio. 
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IT’S ALWAYS A STRAIN MOVING ARMIES 


nearly four years we were build- 
ing up our forces in Europe— to 
do a job. The job was done— and how! 


And now, in the short space of 10 
months or less, the millions of men who 
did the job in Europe are coming home 
—and along with them, the other mil- 
lions who did the Pacific job, too. The 
end of the war does not mean that train 
travel will be less. 


The total train travel this year will be 
nearly five times what it was before 
the war. 


All this must be done with virtually the 
same equipment available in 1940, for 
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during the war years the railroad pro- 
gram of buying new cars was halted by 
the government because of other and 
more pressing war needs. 


This means that now everything that 
rolls must be pressed into service. Sleep- 
ing cars have been taken off regular 
trains on all runs of less than 450 miles, 
so that approximately two-thirds of all 
sleeping cars are now available for troop 
train service. Coaches are being taken 
off regular trains. What’s left in regular 
trains must serve not only civilians but a 
heavy military traffic as well. So travel 
is difficult for all—- civilians as well as 
soldiers. 


The railroads have two great needs— 
more cars and more men. Government 
agencies, military and civilian, are co- 
operating to recruit the men to help in 
moving the record load which is just 
ahead. 


Since V-E Day, the government has 
authorized the building of passenger cars 
but not many can be completed in time 
to help meet the present peak travel 
load. 


In the meanwhile, railroad equipment 
and railroad men are working harder 
than ever before—for the railroads 
must do the job with what they have. 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 
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@ 96 UNITED STATES VICTORY BONDS! $25 Victory Bonds for the 96 next best 


FOOD HELPED WIN THE WAR! HOW CAN FOOD HELP WIN AND KEEP THE PEACE? 


in China, France, Belgium, Poland, Holland, Greece, 
the Philippines? If America continues to have surplus 
farm products, where will we market them? 

The answers your students write to these vital food 
questions may well be the “Food Plank for Peace.” 





PRESIDENT TRUMAN SAYS: 











encourage your students to enter this contest... and write thir FOOD PLANK FOR PEACE! 





“If we let Europe go cold and hungry, we may lose some of the founda- 


1. Any senior level high school or similar 
institution with equal scholastic stand- 
ards located within the territorial limits 
of the United States may en beiia!f of its 
tenth, eleventh and twelfth year students 
enter four (4) individual essays on the 
subject of aFOOD PLANK FOR PEACE 
limited to not more than five-hundred 
(500) words in length. It is suggested, 
but not obligatory, that two of these com- 
positions be the work of boy and two of 
girl students. 


2. Allessays entered must be the original 
work of regularly enrolled students and 


$2 


tions of order on which the hope for world-wide peace must rest.” 


JUDGES~— PROMINENT AMERICAN FOOD AUTHORITIES 


“FOOD PLANK FOR PEACE’ ESSAY CONTEST RULES 


must be written in pen or typewritten on 
one side of the paper. Standard theme 
size paper is preferred, but not required. 


3. The essays must be submitted by the 
principal of the school, or other author- 
ized faculry member, and MUST BE 
POSTMARKED NOT LATER THAN 
JANUARY 15, 1946. 


4. The full name and home address of 
the student, as well as the name and ad- 
dress of the school, and the name of the 
faculry member submitting essay must 
appear on each manuscript. Essays will 
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be duplicated and coded without names 
for final judging. 


5. The essays should be addressed: 
JUDGES, FOOD PLANK FOR PEACE, 
PILLSBURY INSTITUTE OF FLOUR 
MILLING HISTORY, MINNEAPOLIS 
2, MINN. 


6. Decisions of the judges will be final. 
In Case of ties, duplicate awards will be 
made. Winners will be notified by mail 
in care of the principal of the high school 
which they are attending. No essays will 
be returned. 
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John Sevier— 
Commonwealth Builder 


Front Cover 
ROBERT H. WHITE 





The personal, civil, and military 
career of John Sevier, the first 
governor of Tennessee, could apt- 
ly be described by the stirring 
lines of Sir William Jones when 
he painted the picture of a na- 
tion’s glory: 

What constitutes a state? 
Not high raised battlements or la- 
bored mound, 
Thick walls or moated gate; 
Not cities high, with spire and tur- 
rets crowned, 
Not bays and broad armed ports, 

Where laughing at the storm rich 

navies ride. 
Not starred and spangled courts, 

Where low-browed envy wafts per- 

fume to pride; 
No! Men—high-minded men— 

With powers as high above dull 

brutes endued 
In forest, break, or den, 
As beasts excel cold rocks and bram- 
bles rude; 
Men who their duties know, 
But know their rights, and knowing 
dare maintain, 
Prevent the long-aimed blow 

And crush the tyrant while they 

rend the chain— 
These constitute a state! 


Not many well-informed per- 
sons will dispute the characteri- 
zation of Sevier by the brilliant 
James Phelan in his “History of 
Tennessee, the Making of a State”: 

John Sevier is the most prominent 
name in Tennessee history, and within 
these limits and upon this field he is 
the most brilliant military and civil 
figure this state has ever produced. 
Jackson attained a larger fame upon 
a broader field of action, and perhaps 
his mental scope may appear to fill a 
wider horizon to those who think his 
statesmanship equal to his generalship. 
But the results he accomplished af- 
fected the history of Tennessee only 
in so far as it formed a part of the 
United States. Sevier, however, was 
purely a Tennessean. He fought for 
Tennessee, he defined its boundaries, 
he watched over and guarded it in its 
beginning, he helped form it, and he 
exercised a decisive influence upon 
its development. It is safe to say that 
without Sevier the history of Tennes- 
see would in many important respects 
not be what it is now. 


John Sevier, of Huguenot de- 
scent, was born in Virginia in 
1745. In 1773 he moved perma- 
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nently to what is nc-ww Tennessee 
and became one of the commis- 
sioners of government of the Wa- 
tauga Association. Three years 
later he moved to the Watauga 
Settlements near the present site 
of Elizabethton. For the next 
twenty years he was the intrepid 
leader of his people in military 
campaigns against the British dur- 
ing the Revolutionary War and 
against hostile Indian tribes that 
constantly menaced the white set- 
tlers in the eastern part of the 
present Tennessee, those settle- 
ments constituting the very cradle 
of southwestern civilization. Ref- 
erence to his numerous battles 
with the Indians is made on the 
marble shaft erected to his mem- 
ory: “Thirty-five battles, thirty- 
five victories; his Indian war cry, 
‘Here they are! Come on, boys, 
come on!’” 

For more than one-third of a 
century Sevier served his coun- 
try in the various capacities as 
soldier, congressman, and gover- 
nor. For approximately three 
years, 1785-1788, he was governor 
of the State of Franklin which 
was the forerunner of the State 
of Tennessee. In 1796 he was 
elected the first governor of Ten- 
nessee and served six terms as 
such, 1796-1801 and 1803-1809. He 
was elected a congressman from 
North Carolina to the First Con- 
gress, 1789-1791, and served as 
congressman from Tennessee from 
1811 to his death in 1815. 

In 1815 President Madison ap- 
pointed Sevier as a commissioner 
to fix the boundary line between 
the Creek Indians and the whites. 
While serving in that capacity, 
he died on September 24, 1815, 
near Fort Decatur, Alabama. For 
seventy-four years the remains of 
the - first governor of our state 
were permitted to remain in a 
sister commonwealth. In. 1889 
the ashes of the pioneer-patriot 
were removed to the confines of 
the state that he had served so 


long and so well, and were re- 
interred in the courthouse yard 
in Knoxville. Apparently a pri- 
vate citizen felt so embarrassed 
over the neglect of the state to 
pay honor to its first governor 
that a monument to Sevier’s 
memory was erected in the Old 
Cemetery at Nashville about the 
middle of the 1850’s. Colonel A. 
W. Putnam bore the expense, his 
patriotism and reverence for Se- 
vier being a valid rebuke to the 
callous indifference of the citi- 
zenry of the very state which 
Sevier had largely carved from 
the wilderness and rescued from 
the Indians. In 1892 a graceful 
marble shaft was placed above 
Sevier’s grave, and in 1931 his 
statue was unveiled in the Hall 
of Fame in the National Capitol, 
he and Andrew Jackson having 
been selected by the legislature 
as the state’s representatives in 
the National Hall of Fame in 
Washington. 

Sevier’s name and fame should 
be uppermost in the minds of 
every Tennessean when the state 
sesquicentennial is ushered in on 
June 1, 1946. For Sevier 

Is one of the few immortal names 

That were not born to die. 

Front cover picture courtesy of Con- 
servation Department. 


What Does This Mean? 





13,000,008 men and women will 
wear this. 


It stands for honorable service 
to our country. 
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American Education 
Week 


General Theme 
EDUCATION TO PROMOTE 
THE GENERAL WELFARE 


Daily Topics 
Nov. 11 (Sunday)—Emphasizing 

Spiritual Values. 

Nov. 12 (Monday)—Finishing the 

War. 

Nov. 13 (Tuesday)—Securing the 

Peace. 

Nov. 14 (Wednesday)—Improving 

Economic Well-Being. 

Nov. 15 (Thursday)—Strengthen- 
ing Home Life. 
Nov. 16 (Friday) — Developing 

Good Citizens. 

Nov. 17 (Saturday) — Building 

Sound Health. 

AMERICAN EDUCATION 
WEEK is of unusual significance 
and importance in 1945: 

1. This will be the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of American Educa- 
tion Week. Since its small begin- 
nings after World War I it has 
become a great nation-wide ob- 
servance. 

2. To paraphrase Winston 
Churchill, the policy of waging 
war until victory would be in- 
complete, and indeed spoiled, if 
it were not accompanied by plans 
for the peace. Educational plan- 
ning should occupy a central role 
in America’s plans. Concentrated 
nation-wide public attention upon 
the schools is achieved only dur- 
ing AEW. 

3. Excellent material on educa- 
tion is being issued by lay groups. 
Take advantage of this opportu- 
nity to increase support among 
business leaders, labor organiza- 
tions, and other groups. 

4. Many problems will face this 
country in the years of peace to 
come—a national debt of 300 bil- 
lion dollars, internal group con- 
flicts, the need for loyal citizen- 
ship, health, and other issues. In- 
telligence alone will solve these 
problems. 

Utilize American Education 
Week 1945 to take before the peo- 
ple of your community the great 
educational issues of the day in 
your community, your state, and 
the nation. 
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SOCKO! 
At a recent shipyard launching the 
woman who was to christen the boat 
was quite nervous. 


“Do you have any questions, lady?” 
asked the shipyard manager, just be- 
fore the ceremony. 

“Yes,” she replied meekly; “how 
hard do you have to hit it to knock it 
into the water?” 








PACKED 

Two little sardines were swimming 
aimlessly in San Diego Bay. One sug- 
gested, “Let’s go up to San Francisco 
for the week end.” 

“Oh, no,” objected his companion. 
“It’s much too long a swim.’ 

“We could go by train,” ventured 
the first sardine. 

“What! And be jammed in like a 
couple of soldiers!” 





Drop Your 
BIGGEST 
‘WORRIES 


into the nearest 


MAIL BOX! 


That’s the way so many teachers tell us they feel about it when 
they mail their first application or renewal to T.C.U. Then 
whenever they are disabled by sickness, accident or quarantine, 
the T.C.U. Air Mails a check to them before they have a 
chance to worry. 

If you, too, would liketoenjoy T.C.U. 10-Way Protection, 
by all means send the coupon today and get all the facts. 
You will be pleased with the low cost—less than a nickel a 
day. You will be pleased with the T.C.U. Policy which says 
‘what it means and means what it says. You will be pleased 
with the generous benefits it provides. You will be pleased 
with the T.C.U. record of more than 45 years of ‘‘fair treat- 
ment for every policy holder.”” Drop your worries into the 
nearest Mail Box! Mail the coupon today. No agent will call. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
1222 T.C.U. Building . Lincoln 8, Nebraska 
p——<_aanas FREE INFORMATION COUPON-----~-" 


To the T.C.U., 1222 T.C.U. Building 
‘Lincoln 8, Nebr. 

I am interested in knowing about T.C.U. 10-Way 
Protection. Send me full details without obligation. 





FOUNDED 


1899 
Sheds the Showers of Financial Worries 


“Itis a real satisfaction to know that 
the T.C.U. umbrella keeps the show- 
ersof financial worries from falling on 
our head when we are unable to per- 
form our ‘bread and butter’ duties. 
Thanks very much for your prompt 
attention to my claim.”’—Haze/ M. 
Livingston, Bloomfield, Iowa. 





No Worry under the T.C.U. Umbrella 
“‘No worry need enter the mind of a 
sick teacher who is under the T.C.U. 
umbrella. A friendly, sympathetic 
note is on its way as soon as notice of 
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IN-SERVICE IMPROVEMENT IN TEACHING 


ELSIE BURRELL 
Blount County 
E. A. WATERS 
University of Tennessee 





In-service improvement in 
teaching or, as more commonly 
- expressed, in-service education of 
teachers is not a new term or 
merely a currently popular slogan. 
Professional study carried on 
while on the job has long been 
recognized as necessary if teach- 
ers are to keep abreast of the 
changing demands made upon our 
educational programs. In addi- 
tion, provision for in-service study 
is requested by many teachers 
who seek continued professional 
improvement after entering the 
profession. In the past, in-service 
study has been provided through 
such means as school faculty 
meetings, the teachers’ institute, 
summer schools, and through 
state, regional, and national teach- 
ers’ meetings. More recently 
groups of teachers within a lo- 
cality have met to carry on a co- 
operative study of their day-to- 
day professional problems, using 
a procedure that has become 
known as the workshop. By what- 
ever name the in-service study 
of teachers is known, its ultimate 
purpose has remained much the 
same—the steady and continuous 
improvement of instruction and 
of the educational programs pro- 
vided by our schools. 

If it can be assumed that the 
social, political, and economic 
characteristics of our national life 
do and should change, it is ob- 
vious that there must be parallel 
adjustments in our educational 
programs if they are to continue 
as an effective means of promoting 
the welfare of the supporting 
state. The wide recognition of 
the need for continuous study of 
our teaching and educational pro- 
grams is evidenced by the large 
number of state, regional, and na- 
tional programs which emphasize 
in-service study by teachers of a 
particular school or, in many 
cases, by the teachers of a city or 
county school system. Most of 
these local studies have been 
called workshops. It is the pur- 
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pose of this discussion to present 
some of the needs for these local 
studies, to suggest how some of 
these needs can be met, and to 
describe the procedures by which 
these studies have been carried on. 

Conditions associated with the 
recent war supply an immediate 
illustration of the manner in 
which changing social, political, 
and economic conditions give rise 
to new functions expected of our 
school programs. The role that 
schools have but recently been 
requested to play in such matters 
as rationing, salvage campaigns, 
bond sales, physical and mental 
health of children and adults, and 
the development and understand- 
ing of the true meaning of our 
democratic way of life are exam- 
ples of change in educational 
function and emphasis—vivid to 
all those who have stayed at their 
school posts during the present 
war. These same kinds of changes 
in the functions of education go 
on in less dramatic, but no less 
important, form during times of 
peace. Many thoughtful teachers 
now believe that the purposes and 
operation of our schools must be 
kept under especially critical 
study during the next few years 
if our schools are to discharge 
their responsibilities associated 
with the transition from a war to 
a peace economy. This need for 
continued appraisal of the social 
and economic life of our state, 
together with the problems of de- 
vising the alterations in our school 
programs suggested by these char- 
acteristics, represent one of the 
principal needs for continued in- 
service study by the teachers in 
our schools. 

Another principal need for in- 
service study is to be found in 
the fact that new knowledge is 
constantly being acquired through 
research. This knowledge per- 
tains to the nature of children, to 
the factors which influence their 
growth and development, to more 
effective teaching techniques, and 
to the subject matters which are 
taught. The extent of the knowl- 
edge that is accumulating is of 
such magnitude that many teach- 


ers and faculties are finding it de-. 
sirable to organize local studies in 
which this newer knowledge can 
be learned and applied. As a con- 
sequence, many of the recent in- 
service study projects include not 
only study in formal subject mat- 
ter, but also provide a laboratory 
situation in which this new knowl- 
edge can be applied in the day-to- 
day work of the teacher. 


A further need for on-the-job 
study by teachers concerns the 
theory underlying the line of re- 
sponsibility for the strength of 
individual school programs. If it 
be assumed that school programs 
can be standardized as to detailed 
pattern, there would be little need 
for teachers’ in-service study. 
Such program patterns could be 
developed by experts in central 
offices and sent to the local school 
boards and faculties for execution. 
This would reduce the responsi- 
bility of the local school group to 
a minimum—that of following the 
directions of the central office 
issuing the program directive. 
Fortunately, from one point of 
view, there is a strong tradition in 
public education that presumes 
considerable local autonomy in 
the management of our schools. 
This point of view holds that the 
general functions and principles 
of operation of our schools may 
properly be developed by central 
agencies, but that it is the respon- 
sibility of each local school unit 
to particularize the general func- 
tions and policies developed by 
central agencies. The soundness 
of this tradition rests in large 
measure upon the degree to which 
the faculty of each school under- 
takes the responsibility for devel- 
oping the particulars of its school 
program and, of course, by its de- 
gree of success in discharging this 
responsibility. Here is another 
strong reason for local, coopera- 
tive faculty study. Through such 
study “the general educational 
needs of youth,” “the health and 
recreational needs of youth,” “the 
minimum reading, writing, arith- 
metic, and social skills requisite 
to effective citizenship” can be 
translated into such specifics as 
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“the educational needs of youth 
in our community,” “the health 
and recreational needs of our 
youth,” and the understandings 
and skills yet needed by our pu- 
pils for effective citizenship. Such 
specifics are the true guideposts 
to a sound school program, and 
they can best be set by coopera- 
tive efforts of the faculty and 
community of each school unit. 
From what has been said of the 
needs and purposes of in-service 
study some of the arrangements 


necessary to promote it became 
clear. First of all, the educational 
leadership must consider its ma- 
jor function to be that of stimulat- 
ing and helping teachers, pupils, 
and parents to engage in activities 
that will make for continuous im- 
provement of their school pro- 
gram. Local leadership must be 
supported in this function by city, 
county, regional, and state leader- 
ship that affects the operations of 
the local program. The arrange- 
ments for in-service study must 


be democratic if immediate and 
permanent improvement of the 
school program is its goal. The 
things done must be those that 
the teachers, pupils, and parents 
see as being real and important. 
They must have a large share in 
deciding what is to be done and 
how it is to be done. Subtle sub- 
terfuge, persuasive salesmanship, 
or undue deference to the expert 
must not be employed to “get the 
teachers started on real prob- 
lems.” The real problems are the 
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CONCRETE 
SCHOOLS 


Man Y thousands of 
children in southern cities today are 
sheltered in modern, fire-resistant 
storm-proof schools of Architectural 
Concrete. Fortunate is the city or town 
which has completed such schools 
and can be assured the benefit of con- 
crete’s safety and economy. 

Beyond the advantage of strength, 
firesafety and fine appearance—con- 
crete gives owners low annual cost, 
the true measure of economy in 
buildings. 

Write for literature to assist in 
architectural planning for educational 
buildings. Free in U. S. and Canada. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
Dept. Q10-30, Watts Bldg., Birmingham 3, Ala. 


FASCINATING, 
PRACTICAL, 
TEACHABLE! 


A boo! the pol 


unit MAKING THINGS | 


S BOOK 1 of a new handcraft series. It is 

designed for third or fourth grade use, but 
is suitable for — grades where pupils have 
not had handcrafts. It is written for the pupil, 
and he can follow through with the simple 
directions, Its 61 explanatory figures and nu- 
merous other illustrations show a step-by-step 
development for each project. 


The Handbook for Teachers, provided free 
with all class orders of Ma*ing Things Is Fun, 
offers full directions for the teacher, sets up 
objectives and tells how they may be achieved; 
tells how and where to secure materials. 


A Practical Handcraft Program 

The authors, Susan E. Boehmer, Special 
Handcraft Instructor, Cleveland, Ohio, Pub- 
lic Schools, and Chris H. Groneman, Head of 
Industrial Arts Department, A. & M. College, 
Texas, understand and deal with the problems 
that arise in actual teaching. No elaborate ma- 
terials or workshops are needed for successful 
use of the material. 

Examination copies sent on receipt of 
wholesale price. 

Mating Things Is Fun, Book 1, retail, 30c; 

wholesale, 24c. 
Handbook for Teachers, single copies, 10c. 


Write for free 80-page illustrated catalogue, 
containing descriptions of all Steck publicetions. 


THE STECK COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS @ AUSTIN, TEXAS 
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ones the teachers see and feel, 
and these are the ones which 
should be the first order of busi- 
ness. 

Experience has shown that the 
physical facilities needed for in- 
service study of the “workshop” 
variety include adequate library 
resources, individual and group 
workrooms, an arts and crafts 
laboratory, conference rooms, peo- 
ple with wide experience and 
training in the subjects and topics 
chosen for study, and, of course, 
adequate arrangements for recre- 
ation, housing, and feeding. It 
is obvious that provision of these 
facilities calls for the cooperation 
of all groups and agencies having 
the improvement of our school 
programs as their common inter- 
est. The local school unit can 


supply the initiative, the use of’ 


buildings, and much of the lead- 
ership. The near-by colleges and 
universities can supply the tech- 
nically trained personnel needed 
and can supplement the local li- 
brary resources. In addition the 
colleges and universities can pro- 
vide instruction in such subject 
matter and fields as are included 
in the study program. The State 
Department of Education can sup- 
ply its share of leadership, coun- 
sel, and equally important, its 
active moral and professional sup- 
port. 

Typically two types of person- 
nel have participated in the pro- 
gram of in-service education for 
teachers as it has developed in 
Tennessee: 

1. Those with insufficient training 
who have not completed an adequate 
program of preservice training. 

2. Those with a good background of 
training and experience who, because 
of their desire for continuous profes- 
sional growth, feel a need for more 
basic knowledge and for better ways 
of doing their particular job. 

Recognition of the needs of 
these two types of teachers, per- 
haps, led the State Department 
of Education to make the folléw- 
ing suggestion to the teacher- 
training institutions of the state 
relative to the promotion of in- 
service education programs:! 

It is our hope that under the spon- 
sorship of the state-approved teacher- 
training colleges cooperative in-service 
training programs .. . will be worked 
out with the county superintendents, 
high school principals, and the elemen- 


‘Quoted from the State Department’s let- 
ter of September 3, 1943, to the various 
teacher-training institutions. 
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tary supervisors or visiting teachers in 
the counties within the service area of 
each college. ; 

Our committee, appointed by the 
State Board, is ready and willing to aid 
in any way possible the promotion of 
these workshops. Here is an oppor- 
tunity for a real service to be rendered 
the school children of Tennessee. 


This suggestion from the State 
Department, in all probability, 
greatly stimulated the provision 


of two types of programs which 
have been made available in var- 
ious counties over the State of 
Tennessee, and their support by 
those colleges and universities 
who are interested and have the 
necessary personnel and other re- 
sources needed for such programs. 
One type takes the form of regu- 
lar college courses given “off 











New Horizons in Teaching 
With the hope this will be interesting and helpful 






With letter writing more and more 
recognized by educators as a natural 
device for self-expression perhaps 
Susie Cucumber —the dog photo- 
graphed above, who corresponds 
with children and schoolrooms on 
her list—might suggest a new sort 
of Self-expression Project, 

Susie’s weekly letters, geared to 
3 to 8 year olds’ vocabulary-in- 
terest-experience range and enclosed 
small surprises (art or history pic- 
ture, seeds to plant, etc.), might 
prove a fresh spur to class “to tell 
things in own words”—encourag- 
ing conversational ability and verbal 
self-expression. 

Too, class might be inspired to 
correspond with Susie—even ex- 





Poa 






Susie Cucumber — 
She Writes Letters 
to Children 


For Nursery and Primary Teachers 
interested in promoting 
children’s self-expression 


pressing individuality in making up 
designs for own writing paper as 
suggested by Susie’s personalized, 
illustrated stationery. Also, there’s 
her big book, “Susie Cucumber — 
She Writes Letters.” 


Parents’ Magazine specially com- 
mends both Susie’s Book and Letters, 


Ask your librarian or bookstore, if 
interested. For further information 
write to Susie Cucumber, herself, at her 
home—Fort Hunt Road, Alexandria, 
Virginia. 

We hope that the foregoing is help- 
ful to you just as in the past 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum has 
been helpful to millions of people. 


Es Remember this wrapper, . . it is empty now 
and will stay so until it is again practical 
to produce such peacetime quality and flavor as 


Wrigley's Spearmint chewing gum, 
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campus” to satisfy the need for 
credits toward certification. These 
courses vary with the groups de- 
manding them and the personnel 
available to teach them. Some 
are content courses which offer 
needed knowledge in a given 
field; others are courses in meth- 
ods as outlined by the sponsoring 
institution; still others are courses 
in psychology and its related sub- 
jects. All of these are similar in 
that they are taught usually by 
one individual and offered at the 
request of a group of teachers rec- 
ognizing the need for additional 
formal education. 

The second type of program has 
taken the form of workshops or 
cooperative planning groups. 
These have been organized and 
operated to meet the specific needs 
of teachers on the job. In these 
groups the work to be accom- 
plished is determined by the needs 
and desires of the group. Those 
desiring college credit for such 
work are granted credits in the 
specific area covered by the indi- 
vidual or group. In some in- 
stances credit has been designated 
as “workshop credit.” 


These workshops differ from: 


the organized college courses not 
only in the extent of group plan- 
ning and “student” participation, 
but also in that a variety of per- 
sonnel, from the faculty of the 
sponsoring teacher-training insti- 
tution and from the experienced 
teachers and supervisors of the 
public schools, are used in “teach- 
ing” the courses. Thus, an expert 
in the particular subject.or topic 
under consideration by the group 
can be called on to lead that por- 
tion of the work. 

Descriptions of workshop study, 
drawn from actual experience, 
will serve to show how workshop 
arrangements have been made 
through the cooperation of the 
local school unit, colleges and 
universities, and the State Depart- 
ment of Education. For example, 
one such cooperative study or 
workshop group for a county was 
composed of sixteen teachers. 
One member of the group had 
senior standing in college and 
more than ten years’ teaching ex- 
perience, several others had per- 
manent professional certificates, 
while more than half of them 
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were “emergency teachers” who 
recognized their need for addi- 
tional study. A meeting place 
and workrooms were provided in 
the county courthouse. The first 
session of this workshop was a 
planning and orientation meeting 
at which problems of the various 
individuals were discussed and 
tentative plans for the solution of 
those problems were made. Plan- 
ning the daily program, teaching 
reading, managing problem chil- 
dren, enriching instructional pro- 
gram through the use of art, 
music, and the library, planning a 
better health and physical educa- 
tion program, and coordinating all 
work around large centers of in- 
terest were among the problems 
which this group of teachers 
sought to solve during eighteen 
weekly meetings of the workshop. 

These teachers were assisted in 
the solution of their problems by 
five different instructors from the 
sponsoring teacher-training insti- 
tutions and by five other persons 
—experienced teachers, supervi- 


sors, and administrators — whose 








contributions were needed in de- 
veloping the course of the study. 

During part of the sessions the 
whole group worked together; at 
other times there were smaller 
groups formed either because of 
special interest or because of 
grades taught. Time was allowed 
for planning together and for 
sharing individual and_ small 
group findings and constant eval- 
uation of new theory as practiced 
in their classrooms during the 
previous week. 

When the teaching of reading 
was the problem to be tackled, 
the whole group discussed to- 
gether general principles needed 
by all, then divided into two 
smaller groups: primary and in- 
termediate grade levels. Demon- 
stration teaching with children of 
both groups and a wide range of 
reading ability was a most worth- 
while experience for all con- 
cerned. 

The final evaluation period of 


the group was one of inspiration 
(Continued on page 60) 








LET US HELP YOU 


Develop Your School’s Projected 
Teaching Aids Program 


Through us—your headquarters for 
Visual Teaching Aids—your school 
—your teachers—your pupils—may 
now enjoy the benefits of years of 
study, research and pioneering expe- 
rience in the use and application of 
Projected Teaching Aids. 

Let us provide experienced speak- 
ers and teaching demonstrators for 
your educational conferences and 
institutes. These educators trained 
in the field of Audio-Visual Teach- 
ing Aids will make a vital and unique 
contribution to your program. Their 
messages are most stimulating to all 
teachers. 

There is no cost—no obligation 
to buy—and the program will be on 
the highest professional level. 

Send for your copies of DEVRY 


DEVRY 16 mm. Sound- 
on-Film Projector. 





School Service Bulletins No. 1 and 
No. 2, recently issued, and ask to 
have your name placed on mailin 
lists for additional bulletins an 
other literature as issued. 

When it’s Classroom Visual Teach- 
ing materials and equipment you're 
considering—call on us—and 
DEVRY! 


A posttard—or your name on your school letterhead— 
brings you complete information 


ASA PETERSON 


James Robertson Hotel 


Nashville, Tennessee 


AUTHORIZED DEVRY DISTRIBUTOR 





DeVry alone has earned five consecutive Army-Navy “E’s” for excellence in 





the production of Motion Picture Sound Equipment. 
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Give new beauty to your fingernails 


with Dura-Gloss, the nail polish of perfection. 


Dura-Gloss is like liquid jewelry. Its beauty 


a special ingredient in the 
Dura-Gloss formula. It dries fast. 





10¢ plus tax 
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and brilliance come from Chrystallyne, 


Its smoothness will delight you. 
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lon laboratories, Paterson, N. J., Founded by E. T Reynolds 


They Tell Me... 


A program to give all Johnson 
City and Washington County 
school students special safety 
courses is in process of develop- 
ment. The Chamber of Commerce 
Safety Committee is sponsoring 
the new program. 

* * co 


Attendance teachers have been 
added in many counties to help 
combat truancy. 

* %* * 

The state office of Parents and 
Teachers is being moved to John- 
son City, the home of the presi- 
dent, Mrs. C. E. Rogers. This 
move was necessary because of 
lack of office space in Nashville. 

* % a 


Most of the school systems 
heard from report an increase in 
enrollment for the current year. 

oo * * 


Miss Dorothy Huskey has been 
elected health education coor- 
dinator by the Knox County 
School Board. 

oS of ae 

The citizens of Halls, in Lau- 
derdale County, have started a 
drive to improve the school plant 
and equipment. 

* * * 


The “back-to-school” campaign 
has had fine support from busi- 
ness, labor, agriculture, the press, 
Parent-Teacher Associations, and 
many other groups. The results 
are excellent. 

* Ba aE 


Mr. I. C. Pullias, principal of 
Trousdale County High School, 
has been elected president of the 
Trousdale County Education As- 
sociation for the eleventh consecu- 
tive year. 

* % 


According to Dr. A. H. Blanken- 
ship, the adult education program 
at Oak Ridge will have more than 
200 pupils. 


Reviewing Canada, a teacher asked, 
“Johnny, how big is the Yukon terri- 
tory?” 

Johnnie was unable to answer. 

“All right; I’ll give you a hint. It’s 
as big as Siam.” 

Johnnie suddenly came to life. 
“Oh, gee, Miss Stokes; you’re not as 
big as that!” 
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(~~ LIPPINCOTT ’ 
BOOKS 


approved in 1945 by the 


TENNESSEE STATE 
DEPARTMENT 
OF EDUCATION 
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THE STORKS FLY HOME 


by Jane Tompkins. A picture-story 
about a small brother and sister in 
the Netherlands who are brave and 
obedient in wartime, and the storks 
who make their homes in that little 
country. Illus. (Gr. 3-4) 

List $1.50 


SON OF THE 
WALRUS KING 


by Harold McCracken. Written with 
truth, force and genuine emotion, 
here is the story of the Arctic wal- 
rus, by an author who has studied 
and understands animals of the wild 
north. Well illustrated. (Gr. 5-6) 

List $2.00 


THE FIVE 
GOLD SOVEREIGNS 


by Florence Choate and Elizabeth 
Curtis. A  worth-while historical 
novel that makes vivid and exciting 
that period in American history 
when democracy was taking shape 
and becoming a reality. Illus. (Gr. 
7-8) List $2.00 


MONEY-GO-ROUND 


by John J. Floberty. “The history of 
money barter, beginnings and devel- 
opment of coins and paper money, 
how money is made, counterfeiting, 
banks and banking—enlivened by il- 
lustrative incidents and anecdotes. 
. . . Attractive format.” A. L. A. 
Booklist. (High School) List $2.00 


Prices subject to school discount 


Order through Tennessee Book Com- 
pany, 181 Third Avenue, North, 
Nashville 3 
Write us for a complete revised list 
of books approved Fy Rca State 


Department of cation 
J. B. Lippincott Company 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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IN-SERVICE IMPROVEMENT 
(Continued from page 58) 

and of sharing materials which 
had been developed and used in 
the classrooms of the participat- 
ing teachers. These were ar- 
ranged in interest groups with 
pupil representatives who had 
been chosen to explain why and 
how these things had been made 
in their classrooms. A discussion 
of changes in their classrooms be- 
cause of work done in the group 
was participated in by pupils, 
teachers, staff members from 
sponsoring institution, county su- 
perintendent and supervisor, and 
also one mother. 

The superintendent, supervisor, 
and teachers of the county in 
which this cooperative planning 
group worked feel that such a 
program of in-service study is of 
inestimable value and that it is 
especially helpful during periods 
of accelerated social and economic 
change. 

A second description of a recent 
workshop held in Tennessee is in- 
cluded here since it will serve to 
show one of more complex struc- 
ture than the one just presented. 
This workshop was jointly con- 
ducted by a county and a city 
school system in cooperation with 
two universities during a six- 
week period in the summer of 
1944. A central committee, part 
of the permanent organization of 
the two school systems, assumed 
responsibility for all organization- 
al and financial arrangements for 
the workshop. This committee 
appointed a “director” and staff 
of the workshop and delegated 
to them general responsibility for 
carrying out details of the pro- 
gram. In advance, however, the 
central committee had secured 
from the teachers a statement of 
the problems, topics, and areas 
which they, the teachers, felt 
should be studied. With this in- 
formation at hand the committee 
then selected staff members with 
an appropriate background of 
training, experience, and_ skill. 
The committee also carefully ex- 
plained to all teachers in the two 
systems that the workshop was 
planned as a time and place that 
they could work on their own 
teaching problems and do such 
things as they felt would better 
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their own. teaching. There was 
thus drawn together a group of 
150 teachers, principals, and su- 
pervisors. A staff of fourteen 
people was selected to assist the 
group in its study. 

The necessary finances for the 
employment of staff members and 
for general expenses incident to 
operation of the workshop were 
provided by a fee paid to the 
central committee by each par- 
ticipant. The amount of this fee 
corresponded to that which would 
have been paid to one of the co- 
operating universities for an equal 
amount of course work. The staff 
selected was drawn from the fac- 
ulties of the two universities and 
from especially trained and expe- 
rienced public school personnel 
Undergraduates registered for 
credit with the local university, 
while all graduate students en- 
rolled with the University of Ten- 
nessee. 

The daily program of the work- 
shop was held flexible and was 
frequently altered to meet the 
changing requirements of the plan 
of study as it was developed by 
the workshop group. Through the 





cooperation of the libraries of the 
two universities and the local 
school and public libraries, an ex- 
cellent collection of books, refer- 
ences, and current periodicals was 
placed in the workshop center 
with a trained librarian in charge, 
The local city system provided the 
use of one of its school buildings, 
and thus workrooms, a cafeteria, 
a social and recreational room, a 
gymnasium, an arts and crafts 
room, a large room to house the 
library, and a number of class- 
rooms were made available for 
the teachers’ use. 

The work proceeded in much 
the same fashion as that of the 
workshop described above. Study 
groups formed around the proj- 
ects the teachers felt would be of 
direct value in preparing for 
their work during the subsequent 
school year. Some of these groups 
were committees which under- 
took such projects as the revision 
of curriculum and lesson outlines 
in English, mathematics, science, 
social studies, and health and 
physical education. Groups of 
elementary teachers worked to- 
gether developing outlines of 
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teaching and classroom activities. 
The principals engaged in a study 
of improved methods of supervi- 
sion and administration. Individ- 
ual teachers used a portion of the 
time revising the outlines of sub- 
jects they were to teach the fol- 
lowing year. At times the entire 
workshop group met to hear a 
lecture, or to see and discuss a 
motion picture: dealing with a 
topic or issue of general interest. 
The arts and crafts laboratory was 
open at all times for the use of 
any workshop member or group. 
Visitors commented on the great 
diversity, yet clarity, of purpose 
and practicality of the activities 
in progress. There prevailed an 
obvious atmosphere of coopera- 
tion, serious interest, and enjoy- 
ment from the accomplishment of 
worth-while purpose. The work- 
shop was the teachers’ own, and 
they made it into something they 
felt was good. 


Finally, brief mention can be 
made of some of the values that 
have been realized from the type 
of in-service study that has been 
outlined. First, the results of 
such study are tangible and im- 
mediate. They appear in the form 
of improvements in classroom 
work, in teaching, in more whole- 
some pupil-teacher relationships, 
and in more active interest and 
enjoyment of schoolwork on the 
part of the teachers and pupils. 
Secondly, the professional inter- 
est and enthusiasm awakened 
during the workshop continues 
and spreads. The work does not 
terminate with the workshop pe- 
riod, but goes on, in a variety of 
forms, during the school year. A 
third outcome of the workshop 
type of study has been the devei- 
opment of a more democratic and 
cooperative relationship between 
the faculty and the school admin- 
istration. Apparently, once the 
teachers, supervisors, principals, 
and superintendents have had the 
experiences of working together 
for school improvement on equal 
footing, they find it profitable and 
enjoyable—hence, they tend to 
continue it into the day-to-day 
work of the school year. There 
results an atmosphere of increased 
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confidence between teachers and 
between teachers and their super- 
visors and administrators. An in- 
creased respect for the opinions 
and contributions of individual 
members of the faculties often 
appears in the schools that have 
taken part in a successful work- 
shop. 


T. E. A. to Have New 
Offices 


The offices of the Tennessee 
Education Association have been 
housed in the Cotton States Build- 
ing since 1934. However, the Fed- 
eral Government is taking posses- 
sion of this building and all occu- 
pants have been ordered to vacate. 


- The Tennessee Education As- 
sociation will move to offices in 
the Y. M. C. A. Building located 
on the corner of Union and Sev- 
enth. This is a desirable location 
and is convenient for teachers who 
visit the city. Every teacher 
should visit the new offices at 201- 
202 Y. M. C. A. at the first oppor- 
tunity. 


Remember, the new address 
after October 15 is 201-202 Y. M. 
C. A. 


Teachers... 


If you want free material ad- 
vertised in this issue: 





USE THIS COUPON 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 

Please have sent to me the 
items checked; 3c postage is en- 
closed for each item. 
66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 71, 72, 73, 74 


Name 
Address. 
City. State 
Subject taught_____Grade 
School address. 























Enrollment: Boys Girls. 








Teachers’ Halloween 
Most ghosts just haunt on Hal- 
loween, 
The night they’re at their best; 
But ghosts haunt teachers all the 
year 
And never take a rest! 
Today we’ll introduce a few 
And see which ghosts are haunt- 
ing you: 
* * * 
A ghost that’s simply ghastly 
With absolutely no regards 
For any teacher’s feelings 
Is that ghost called “yellow 
cards.” 
Your days are spent in testing, 
And at night much sleep you 
lose 
As you fill these “yellow perils” 
With some G’s and F’s and U’s. 


* * * 


Another ghost that haunts us 
Is old “Summertime Vacation” 
When teachers have to live three 
months 
In suspended animation. 
We don’t object to resting some, 
But what makes us all dread it 
Is the fact we live the whole 
three months 
Depending on our credit! 
* * * 
Friday, the thirteenth, is classed 
as unlucky, 
But Fridays, the thirteenths, are 
few; 
While Mondays, no matter what 
date they may fall on, 
To teachers all Mondays are 
blue. 
Teachers look forward with dread 
and misgivings 
(Call it plain superstition or 
not); 
We know just as sure as we try 
to ask questions, 
Each child will reply, “I forgot.” 
Gone is the knowledge we drilled 
on last weekday; 
Gone — everything that they 
knew. : 
Friday, the thirteenth, is classed. 
as unlucky— 
Tq teachers, all Mondays are 
blue! 
* * * 
When your teeth begin to chatter 
ahd your knees begin to shake; 
And your hair begins to bristle 
and your bones begin to quake; 
When your blood turns into water 
and your heart is in your throat; 
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And you can’t control your legs 
at all, for when you walk you 
float. 

What causes such a feeling? Are 
you petrified with fear? 

Well, you’re just a classroom 
teacher and a supervisor’s near! 

* a 

A boogey-man who makes us quail 

Is “Kids-We-Must-Promote-or- 
Fail.” 

We add up figures, stay up late, 

Just trying to decide their fate: 

“Can John go on? Is Sue too 
small? 

Oh, gosh! Should I promote them 
all? 

What will the fourth grade teach- 
er say 

When Johnny reads that funny 
way?” 

For ghosts galore I’d gladly trade 

To keep from figuring one child’s 
grade. 

* m a 

Feet are moving, someone whis- 
pers, someone drops a book, 

A Superfort goes flying by and 
everyone must look. 

You get the pupils settled down 
then someone starts to cough. 
There’s an epidemic now, the rest 

of them are off. 

Everything gets quiet again, then 
someone slams a door; 

Someone else must leave the 
room, then it’s three or four. 

Feet are moving, someone whis- 
pers, chairs are scraped about. 

You'll have the classroom jitters 
if you don’t watch out! 


—MaARGARET HITE YARBROUGH. 














GINGER! 



































Can we come in? Our botany teach- 
er told us to study plant life. 
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Future Teachers of America 


T. J. FARR 
Professor of Education, Tennessee 
Polytechnic Institute 





F. T. A. (Future Teachers of 
America) is a national profession- 
al organization sponsored by the 
N. E. A. and the various state edu- 
cation associations and having 140 
local chapters in colleges and uni- 
versities throughout the United 
States. Membership in F. T. A. 
chapters is restricted to students 
preparing to teach and who main- 
tain acceptable personal, scholas- 
tic, and professional standards. In 
addition to the F. T. A. chapters 
in the higher institutions of learn- 
ing, many F. T. A. clubs have been 
organized in secondary schools. 


The F. T. A. movement, the out- 
growth of the Horace Mann Cen- 
tennial in 1937, is a culmination 
of a long evolution in the prepa- 
ration of teachers. F. T. A. is the 
only college organization that 
gives students the opportunity for 
active participation in both state 
and national education associa- 
tions with which they will be as- 
sociated during their professional 
careers. F. T. A. members in Ten- 
nessee are junior members of both 
the N. E. A. and T. E. A. and re- 
ceive the N. E. A. Journal, THE 
TENNESSEE TEACHER, and other 
services, including the “F. T. A. 


‘Yearbook.” 


The general objectives of F. T. 
A. are as follows: 


1. To develop among young people 
preparing to be teachers an organiza- 
tion which shall be an integral part of 
state and national education associa- 
tions. 

2. To acquaint teachers in training 
with the history, ethics, and program 
of the organized teaching profession. 

3. To give teachers in training prac- 
tical experience in .working together 
in a democratic way on the problems 
of the profession and the community. 

4. To interest the best young men 
and women in education as a lifelong 
career. 

5. To encourage careful selection of 
persons admitted to schools which pre- 
pare teachers, with emphasis on char- 
acter, personality, and scholarship. 

6. To promote greater’ strength, 
unity, and effectiveness in professional 
organization. 

7. To seek through the dissemination 
of information and through higher 
standards of preparation to bring 
teacher supply and demand into rea- 
sonable balance. 


THE TENNESSEE TEACHER 


F. T. A. chapters were installed 
in twenty-one institutions during 
the 1944-45 session. Among them 
were Arizona State Teachers Col- 
lege, Pacific Union College, Uni- 
versity of Florida, Huntingdon 
College, Michigan State College, 
Montana State University, Univer- 
sity of Akron, Phillips University, 
Dakota Wesleyan University, Uni- 
versity of South Dakota, and Ten- 
nessee Polytechnic Institute. The 
Tennessee Tech Chapter of Ten- 
nessee Polytechnic Institute was 
formally installed February 27, 
1945, with fifty-two charter mem- 
bers. Mr. Baxter Hobgood, Di- 
rector of Research, Tennessee Ed- 
ucation Association, presented the 
charter and delivered the instal- 
lation address. 

The Tennessee Tech Chapter 
was the ninth chapter to be in- 
stalled in Tennessee. Others are 
to be organized during the 1945-46 
session. Tennessee has the dis- 
tinction of being selected as the 
Banner F. T. A. State for 1944-45. 
West Virginia held this honor in 
1941-42, Texas in 1942-43, and Mis- 
souri in 1943-44. Of the twenty- 
one chapters receiving their char- 
ters during. 1944-45, the Tennessee 
Tech Chapter exceeded all new 
chapters in membership and was 
the only new chapter to be placed 
upon the Victory Honor Roll. 

With a strong state-wide inter- 
est in F. T. A., Tennessee should 
continue to rank high in F. T. A, 
although the distinction of being 
the Banner F. T. A. State cannot 
come again to Tennessee until a 
three-year period has elapsed. 


Two lady school teachers, spending 
their sabbatical year exploring western 
Canada, stopped at a small o!d-fash- 
ioned hotel. One of the pair could not 
rest until she had made a tour of the 
er to hunt out exits in case of 
fire. 

Unfortunately, the first door she 
opened turned out to be the public 
bath, occupied at the moment by an 
elderly gentleman taking a shower. 

“Oh, excuse me,” stammered the 
lady. “I’m looking for the fire escape.” 
And she backed out hurriedly. 

To her dismay, she hadn’t progressed 
far along the corridor when she he 
a shout. There was the old gentleman, 
garbed only in a towel, running madly 
after her with the frantic cry: “Where 
is the fire?” 
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School Public Relations... 


Its 


President, School Public Relations 
Association 





Events of the immediate past 
point to a world that is slowly 
but surely coming to more fully 
acknowledge the true importance 
of good schools and expert teach- 
ers. War has somehow exposed 
in impressive manner the signifi- 
cance of a full education for all 
people. Schools in the commu- 
nity are more and more coming 
to be looked on as an investment 
and not as an assessment. 

Educators are viewing the whole 
problem of peace and understand- 
ing as one of foundation building. 
If, as someone has so impressive- 
ly said, “The future of this nation 
is in the hands of little children,” 
the whole program of peace 
hinges on the work of the schools 
fortified by the training of the 
home and the church. Of impor- 
tance is the public’s understand- 
ing of these fundamentals and the 
teacher’s knowledge of what is 
best in terms of the educational 
needs of the citizenry. 

It becomes immediately obvious 
that back of all our peace plans 
must be a good school program of 
continued interpretation and opin- 
ion sampling. It must be obvious 
to all that our program of educa- 
tion is first planned for the good 
of the child. This means that 
teachers will want to plan on a 
united program that will concen- 
trate on keeping the story of edu- 
cational planning and progress 
flowing into a_school-conscious 
Mr. and Mrs. Public. 

Through the generous coopera- 
tion of your state teachers asso- 
ciation and the National School 
Service Institute, this series of 
stories on school public relations 
is made possible. Its specific pur- 
Pose is that of helping teachers 
and school administrators every- 
where in their endeavors to more 
effectively interpret the schools 
to the public and the profession. 
At the same time it will do much 
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Peacetime Role 


to help educators determine and 
measure opinion as it pertains to 
the schools. Reader problems per- 
taining to schools public relations 
are welcomed. 


’ This month’s “home work” 
poses a pertinent problem or two 
for consideration in connection 
with the establishing of a public 
relations program—a school sys- 
tem whether large or small. 


Generally speaking, people are 
interested in schools when they 
know that the schools are inter- 
ested in them and their problems. 
Suggestion: develop ways and 
means of claiming parents’ inter- 
est in the program and the oppor- 
tunities of youn schools. (It will 
be necessary to first determine 
something of what they already 
know about your schools and a 
little bit of what they want to 
know.) At the outset assure the 
public of the sincere desire to 
build a school program planned 
for the most effective education 
of all—boys, girls, adults, and es- 
pecially the returning veterans. 
Seek the help and the advice of 
the community in planning a prac- 
tical educational program for the 
critical peace years. A citizens’ 
advisory council on education can 
be of great worth in this mam- 
moth job. Educators will want 
to review the excellent program 
of the Wisconsin Council on Edu- 
cation as reported in earlier issues 
of the Wisconsin Education Jour- 
nal and as reported on in some 
detail by the Wisconsin State De- 
partment of Public Instruction. 


No matter how great the local 
school needs or how inadequate 
the school employees’ salaries em- 
phasis must first be placed on a 
full educational program for ev- 
ery child. People respond quick- 
est to their own felt needs. It 
will be through this channel that 
appeals for school support will 
most surely reach sympathetic 
and responsive ears. Every pub- 
lic relations program must re- 
peatedly assure parents and other 


citizens that the curriculum is 
continuously adjusted to the 
needs of a changing world and 
that the three R’s are the basis 
of all learning just as they al- 
ways were. Stress the progress 
that has been made in teaching 
methods, in educational textbooks, 
and in school supplies and equip- 
ment. Let them know that all of 
this has come about as the result 
of careful and continuous scien- 
tific research. 

From the very outset it is im- 
perative that the public be in- 
formed of the true value of good 
schools in the community. Ad- 
ministrators will welcome the 
help of teachers and educational 
organizations in this important 
job. The message is simple— 
learning makes earning, makes 
yearning. Where the average of 
educational accomplishment is 
shown to be high the earnings 
are invariably high and the ex- 
penditures are high. Best illus- 
tration of this is the sound mo- 
tion picture, “Pop Rings the Bell.” 
Professionally produced, this 
sound movie is available for free 
showings through your State Ed- 
ucation Association or direct from 
from the National School Service 
Institute, Shop 307, The Palmer 
House, Chicago 3. 

It is through such techniques 
and by means of a well-planned 
program of understanding that 
public relations will help accom- 
plish educationally for the child 
the things which teachers most 
desire to accomplish. To this end 
this series of articles is planned. 
Your questions directed to the as- 
sociation or direct to the author 
will help plan these articles to 
your problems of greatest need. 


PERSUASION 

The late William Lyon Phelps first 
met novelist Dorothy Canfield (now 
Fisher) when she was a student in 
college. One day when Dr. Phelps 
was busy in his study, an elderly gen- 
tleman entered with his daughter, who 
was in need of scholastic assistance. 

After making the introduction, the 
elderly visitor said: “Dr. Phelps, my 
daughter has to write a thesis for her 
Ph.D. at Columbia.” 

“God help her!” explained Phelps 
sympathetically. 

“No, sir,” corrected the other; “you 
help her.” 

Needless to say, Dr. Phelps did. 
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HE TAUGHT CHILDREN 
(Continued from page 11) 
Teachers Must Work and Study 

These things may be had only 
by a teacher who works diligent- 
ly, loves children, appreciates 
people, and is a continuous stu- 
dent of contemporary community 
life. 

If one would measure success 
by long-time influence in the 
lives of people and by a contin- 
uous service which grows with 
the years, and if one wishes to 
be remembered as a friend of 
youth, he or she will do well to 
dedicate his or her life to the 
service of “Teaching Children in 
a Rural School.” 


TEACHERS SHOULD READ 
(Continued from page 17) 

in using this procedure one time 
we will always have good results 
when using this method, or be- 
cause a thing is new and we have 
not tried it it cannot be good, 
or because a thing is old it is 
bad, and we will have no part in 
it. All these are false notions 
which the good reader knows how 
to evaluate. The person who 
holds such ideas often does not 
read; therefore, his mental self is 
never ready to receive the needed 
correction and reproof. 

The last reason mentioned was 
“instruction in righteousness,” or 
we could say instruction in the 
right doing of a successful teach- 
ing procedure. 

As teachers, we need to get 
from our reading inspiration; we 
need to know the reasons for, and 
the principles back of, what we 
do. We often make mistakes; 
therefore, we often need correc- 
tion and reproof, and last but not 
least, we need to know the subject 
matter, and the right way of ad- 
ministering it. 

The boys and girls who attend 
our schools are smart. They want 
to learn many things. They have 
heard about the excellent meth- 
ods used in our Army and Navy 
centers. Each morning they come 
to school, some seeking informa- 
tion, some because they are made, 
and some just for the ride, but 
they are there. 

Outside the privilege of guid- 
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ing a person’s own child, there is 
no higher privilege than that af- 
forded the teacher. Are we as 
teachers going to read and keep 
up with the best in our profession, 
or are we going to allow the chil- 
dren to laugh (behind our backs) 
at our lack of ‘information and 
our antiquated methods? Are we 
going to read as one means of 
equipping ourselves for our great 
work? 

Are we going to be able to take 
our rightful places as leaders in 
our communities, or are we go- 
ing to allow the lawyers, doctors, 
and businessmen to be better in- 
formed citizens than we? We can 
continue to repeat the first year 
we taught for ten, twenty, or fifty 
years, or we can study to make 
ourselves better teachers, and 
thus we will be happier individ- 
uals. 

We make our own choices. Two 
ways are open. The greatest chal- 
lenge of the day is the need of 
the boys and the girls. Reading 
can help us to meet that chal- 
lenge by helping us to be better 
teachers. 


WHAT DOES IT MEAN? 
(Continued from page 26) 
course, a real place for thoughtful 
practice in all learning, but the 
things which we learn best are 
those which make sense to us. 
If they don’t make sense, if they 
aren’t used, they will be forgotten. 

We do need to improve the way 
in which teachers use audio-visual 
materials. But the character and 
direction of that improvement 
must rest upon a broader concept 
of teaching and of the role of the 
teacher. The concept that best 
fits the intelligent use of audio- 
visual materials is that of the 
teacher as guide and counselor. 
Through all teaching materials 
she helps pupils see what it means 
to live a friendly, intelligent, re- 


sponsible life. We must not forget 
that many of our most important 
educational words are visual—il- 
lumination, insight, vision, en- 
lightenment. 
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Resolutions on the Passing of 
Mrs. Mary P. Armstrong 

Whereas, our loving Heavenly 
Father has seen fit to call from 
our midst our beloved fellow 
member, Mrs. Mary Paul Arm- 
strong. 

And whereas, Mrs. Armstrong 
served for nineteen years in the 
Lexington City School as a faith- 
ful, capable, and understanding 
member of the profession, always 
holding the interests of her pupils 
at heart and ready to lend friend- 
ly and wise counsel to those with 
whom she was associated. 

And whereas, her passing has 
been a great loss to her immedi- 
ate school, her county, her state, 
and the teaching profession as a 
whole. 

Therefore be it resolved, That 
we, the members of the Hender- 
son County Teachers Association, 
in deep sorrow, recognizing our 
own loss, join with her friends in 
offering our heartfelt sympathy 
and consolation to her husband, 
other members of the immediate 
family, and all of those near and 
dear to her. 

Be it further resolved, That a 
copy of these resolutions be spread 
upon the minutes of the Hender- 
son County Teachers Association, 
a copy sent to the members of 
her family, a copy be furnished 
the Lexington Progress for publi- 
cation, and a copy sent to the 
executive secretary of the Ten- 
nessee Education Association. 

Committee: 

Mrs. JAMES H. Pace, Chairman. 
Miss ESTELLE BAILEY. 

Mrs. GRANT PARKER. 

Miss Vircinta Scott. 

Miss BEULAH THOMAS. 
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HISTORY 
WORLD 
WAR II 


Published by 
The John C. Winston Co. 


In 1918, just as now, when the war ended, this company announced the publication of the 
History of World War I. Over 900,000 copies were sold within the span of three months— 


in fact, the largest distribution during such a period of any book ever published up to that time. 


Now history is repeating itself—but on an incredibly larger scale. Just as the magnitude of 


the present conflict completely overshadows the earlier one, so does this impressive one-volume 


work surpass the History of World War I in breadth and content and public appeal. 


WITH STAFF OF 200 MILITARY AND HISTORICAL EXPERTS 
COVERING THE WORLD’S BATTLE FRONTS IN 30 COUNTRIES 


Dr. Miller’s reputation as historian of Three Wars was 
established by his great ten-volume PHOTOGRAPHIC 
HISTORY OF THE CIVIL WAR which is recognized 
as an authority throughout the world. The demand for 
this latest work will, inevitably, be tremendous because 
of the interest it will arouse in every American—regular 
book buyer or not. 


Complete — Authentic — Illustrated 
It is all captured here—in graphic words and unfor- 
gettable photographs. Belgium in Path of the Blitz- 
krieg—The Epic of Dunquerque—Casablanca—Guadal- 
canal—The Red Army Striking Back—Tarawa, Gilberts, 
Marshalls, and Marianas — Patton Racing Through 
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France—MacArthur Returns—Russians Batter Berlin— 
D-Day—and finally V-J Day. These are but a few of 
the 100 complete chapters. 


Over 1100 Pages 
This historical narrative contains text, documents, and 
illustrations collected by 200 authorities from thirty 
nations during four years of war — a monumental 
achievement. 


Over 200 Action Pictures, Maps, and Charts 


These graphic illustrations of the most dramatic mo- 
ments in the conflict help tell a continuous story of the 
war. Many of these official photographs have never 
been shown before. 
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Now Ready, List Price $5.00 
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EXTRA! 


in coordinated year-by-year building of 
English skills 


Johnson and Others 


OUR LANGUAGE 


Pupils enjoy learning to speak and write correctly 
with the JOHNSON series. Makes English fasci- 
nating! Develops language skills by stressing good 
usage in familiar situations—at home—at school— 
at play. Offers plenty of grammar drill—but drill 
that is fun. Projects and activities galore. Work- 
books and Teachers’ Manuals available. 


OUR LANGUAGE, grades 3-8 
DAILY-LIFE ENGLISH—Junior Series, grades 7-9 
DAILY-LIFE ENGLISH—Senior Series, grades 9-12 


GINN AND COMPANY 165 Luckie St., N. W., Atlanta 3 


Represented by THOMAS M. WOODSON, Box 246, Nashville, Tenn. 





For Elementary Schools 


TODAY’S WORK-PLAY BOOKS THE PUPILS’ OWN 
VOCABULARY SPELLERS 
This series, a refinement of the entire primary unit Gates - Rinsland - Sartorius - Peardon 


of the New Work-Play Books, provides an en- A new spelling program for grades 2-8 featuring 
riched program of primary reading for today. the use of the Rinsland Word Frequency Study as 
the scientific basis for the choice of words at each 
grade level. 


Gates - Huber - Peardon - Salisbury 











A BASIC VOCABULARY 
of Elementary School Children 


Henry D. Rinsland 


The results of the most comprehensive scientific study of the writing vocabulary of elementary school 
children ever made, based on the words that American children actually use in each grade. 
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